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Ir religion is good anywhere, it is 
good everywhere. Any principle 
that is potent on Sunday must be 
applicable on Monday, else, it is a 
delusion and a snare, and whoever 
thinks otherwise tricks his own soul. 


HIGHER by far than the power of 
accumulating, is the power of distrib- 
uting. Hoarding is a capability 
which man holds in common with the 
bee, the ant and the squirrel; but 
distributing to the wants of others is 
a power which man is gradually ac- 
quiring and which makes him akin to 
the angels. 


LIFE-HELPING love is more abun- 
dant than we think. The charities of 
the rich often blight, but the love of 
the poor to the poor, the kindly ex- 
change between washerwomen, the 
fraternity between, newsboys, the 
‘thank you’’ and ‘‘if you please,’’ 
the smile and the kiss, in the alley as 
on the avenue, these are the great 
agencies of humanity in the world 
to-day. 


THE last hunger which we think 
of satisfying, is the hunger of the 


lences too often end where life"must 
begin. To give bread and shelter is 
the meanest and smallest thing we 
can do for an unfortunate being. And 
the man who relieves his conscience 
and discharges his duty toward the 
unfortunate and the miserable by 
sending his check to the ‘‘Relief and 
Aid Society,’’ will some day find that 
all that counts but little in the spirit- 
ual valuation of his life. 


THE love of power man inherits 
from his far-off ancestors the lion, the 
bear and the bull, and much like 
these animals has he used his power. 
But that love which relinquishes 
power or forgets it, which makes one 
‘as a little child,’’ is a rare and re- 
cent acquirement of man. The min- 
strel of old sought nothing so much as 
the favor of the king; the bard that 
with his lyre could win a court posi- 
tion, reached the most coveted goal, 
and there he sang of royalty and cele- 
brated the triumphs of the battle-field. 
Thus he won and wore his laurels. 
But a more difficult task does modern 
poet accept when it sings: 


‘*And I for one would much rather, 
Could I merit so sweet a thing, 
Be the poet of little children 
Than the laureate of a king.’’ 


AMONG one of the most important of 
the congresses to be held next year 


Auxiliary will be the profit sharing 
congress. In the week beginning Aug- 
ust 28, with such men as Col. Wright, 
Pres. Walker, Mr. Nelson, and Mr. 
Houghton, Dr. Hale, Rev. W. Glad- 
den, Principal Grant of Queen's Col- 
lege, Kingston, Ont., Pres. Schurman 
of Cornell University, and N. P. Gil- 
man, author of the best book on this 
subject, there is to be expected one of 
the best meetings in the series. It 
is not beyond the possibilities that 
George Jacob Holyoake may be here, 
although this veteran is now in the 
8oth year of his age. In this case, 
as in many others, the attendance 
upon these congresses by people from 
abroad has a financial phase to it. 
We wish some man or men of means 
could make it possible to bring to 
these congresses the most command- 
ing voices from all parts of the world. 


THE world is too full of politic 
priests and selfish salvation seekers. 
Its pressing need is more single- 
minded, single-eyed advocates of sin- 
cerity, prophets of duty, girders of 
the human will, devotees of con- 
science. Toward such the evolution 
of the race is tending, but they will 
be men who will take religious coun- 
sel of their hearts as well as of their 
heads. They will be prophets of 
human, they will preach the humani- 
tarian gospel in some high and noble 
fashion. They will come down from 
their steeples to the bosom of the 
Mother Earth ; they will come out of 
the dingy chapels, the churches where 
one may not stand erect with open 
arms, and welcome all of their human 
kin, into that great church of nature, 
the holy Out-of-Doors, where they 
will find the claims of religion im- 
perative, commanding the ‘‘‘all or 
nothing’’ of their lives. Let us dedi- 
cate ourselves again to this gospel of 
loyalty, this church of God in the 


heart. Even yet, our charities are 


corporeal ; they are nine points physi- 


human heart, this faith that lifts 
humanity up into divinity. 


under the auspices of the Columbian | 


things that are born of love, that 
make sunshine, must carry highest 
values, because they have been de- 
veloped so slowly and painfully in 
the history of the world. Alexander 
and Hannibal, Bonaparte and Bis- 
marck, have tramped across the stage 
of life with heels of iron, sending ter- 
ror into the hearts of multitudes, 
chilling homes and killing kindness. 
But their names fade on the glory-roll 
alongside those of John Howard, Sam- 
uel J. Howe, John Brown, Dorothea 
Dix and Clara Barton, although these 
did but befriend the prisoner in his 
cell, the blind, the insane, the en- 
slaved and the wounded. Pity is the 
latest and highest born child of the 
human heart. 


THE last thing heard from, in the 
way of an “mbryonic church is from 
Waitsburgh, way out in the State of 
Washington. Az old friend and 
Meadville student, D. G. Ingraham, 
writes: ‘‘ We havea ‘ Cottage Unity’ 
which meets Thursday evenings at 
our homes, as its name _ indicates, 
more enthusiastic than numerous, 
perhaps. Our program is much the 
same each evening, the reading aloud 
of some discourse from liberal papers 
and magazines with perfectly free 
discussion at any moment. From 
week to week wecan feel our growth. 
We are a sort of democratic body, we 
have not even a chairman or secre- 
tary, though I was chosen corres- 
pondent to seek suitable literature. 
We get along nicely without any 
other organization. Criticism is in- 


vited from visiting friends. Sugges- 
tions are always welcome and we 
enjoy ourselves immensely. We are 


looking forward to the World’s Con- 
eress of Religions, hoping that the 
striking together of so many flints 
will kindle a flame never known be- 
fore in religious history.’’ UNITY 
sends greetings to this Cottage group, 
and recognizes it as one more indica- 
tion that the coming Free Church of 
America is on its way here. It is 
the church that Emerson and Parker 
and Channing prophesied. For this 
they gave their lives. It is the fru- 
ition of the highest dream of Uni- 
tarianism for the last Century. 


THE Judson Memorial Baptist 
Church, one of the new and hopeful 
kind, ‘‘an institutional church,’’ was 
dedicated recently in New York City. 
The pastor, Rev. Edward Judson, has 
the missionary spirit in his blood and 
gave up a most successful work in 
Orange, N. J., to work among the 
down-town people of the city. This 
church is designed not so much for 
the very poor as for the floating class 
that are neither very poor nor alto- 
gether comfortable. All seats are 
free and the expenses are met by vol- 
untary offerings. The pile of build- 
ings includes besides the church 
proper a Lecture-room, Kindergarten, 
Children’s Asylum, Industrial School 
for Girls, Dressmaking establishment, 
Young Men’s Room and Gymnasium 
and an Apartment house which 
yields an annual income of $10,000. 

Dr. Judson, by his faith and perse- 
verance, has conquered apparently 
insurmountable difficulties. At the 
dedication services which occupied 
a whole week there were among the 
speakers: Revs. Henry C. Mabie, 


Lyman Abbott, Chas. H. Parkhurst, 


~ 


laity. The broad fellowship indicated 
by the various denominations repre- 
sented in the dedicatory exercises has 
not gone unchallenged, but let us trust 
that this comment which we find in 
the Christian Union will meet with 
the fullest sympathy from all who love 
mankind more than sect. 


The narrowness is not all in any one 
church ; while some High Churchmen are 
criticising Bishop Potter for consenting to 
speak in the Judson Memorial Church in 
this city, the American Baptist pounces 
upon Dr. Judson for inviting outsiders ( who 
have not been duly baptized) to be present 
on such an occasion, and asks. ‘‘ Where 
are the Baptists of our great cities drifting ?”’ 
They are drifting, in company with a great 
host of men and women of all churches, 
away from ecclesiasticism and towards 
Christianity. 


Winter Campaigning. 


Not even the railroad, with all its 
modern improvements, has been able 
to wholly disarm the terrors of the 
blizzard or to overcome the obstruc- 
tions of the snow-drift. These ob- 
structions interpose themselves in the 
progress of thoughts as well as things. 
They interfere with the commerce of 
words as they do with the commerce 
of pork and wheat. We are living 
through a winter of big snows, and 
of low temperature. The Senior 
editor of Unity has had his usual 
encounters with these obstacles and 
still survives to tell the tale. The 
experiences of the lecturer in these 
winter days are such as are not to be 
recorded but they all add to the va- 
riety and scope of the complex life 
which this bustling age makes pos- 
sible. 

How many are the contingencies 
which we escape. How numerous 
are the chances of unfortunate hap- 
penings that never happen. Such 
reflections came to mind a few weeks 
ago while taking a ten-mile sleigh- 
ride through heavy falling snows, be- 
fore daylight, that we might catch the 
early train, for UNITY’s sake. After 
gathering ourselves from out of the 
snowdrift into which we had been un- 
expectedly landed by a shying horse, 
and once more adjusting ourselves 
beneath the robes, the driver quietly 
remarked,—‘‘ This horse has a knack 
of running away whenever he can 
get a chance, but he did n’t get away 
this time, did he?’’ Itis because he 
did not get away, perhaps, that 
Unity goes on. A little later the 
editor was called-to a little town in 
the center of Illinois where never be- 
fore the voice of a Liberal minister 
had been heard, to speak on ‘‘ Four 
Hundred Years of America.’’ A few 
young men, members of one of the 
modern devices to supply the defi- 
ciency of the conventional church, 
known as ‘‘ The Modern Woodmen,”’ 
had taken the intellectual needs of 
the little village to heart and had 
projected a course of lectures. The 
Methodist church of the place lent 
their building ; the United Brethren’s 
minister introduced the speaker, and 
through the sleet and slush a large 
proportion of the residents of the 
little town, with a sprinkling from 
the farms around, came to listen. 
Next morning a ride of thirteen 
miles before daylight, over a glare of 
ice, with the thermometer way below 
zero, brought the lecturer to a fireless 
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station house to meet the consoling 
jnformation that the train, to meet 
which this frantic dive into the dark- 
neSs was made, was three hours late. 
This left the editor more time to cog- 
itate Over the question ‘‘ How far 
away 1s the Free Church of Ameri- 
ca??? . 

But we meant to tell at this time 
only of our annual wrestling with the 
snowdrifts of Iowa. Tuesday the 7th 
was a bitter cold day, so cold that 
the six o’clock evening train for 
Sioux City was nearly an hour late in 
getting out of the yards. But in the 
face of the biting storm it started, 
and, through the might the tireless 
engine and the vigilant attendants 
breasted the storm. Frequently 
stopped but never discouraged, we 
reached Sioux City five hours late to 
find this best pastored Liberal church 
in the west getting ready to kill ‘Aree 
birds with one stone that night, viz.: a 
Valentine Fair, where the young peo- 
ple had provided home-made and 
hand-made missives suitable to the 
season, for the use of the parish ; 2, 
the monthly parish supper, which, 
despite the weather, was largely at- 
tended and the big family sat down 
to eat a hearty supper at supper 
time ; and 3, lastly, to listen to a lect- 
ure by ye editor on ‘‘ How I Went to 
the Centennial, and How I am Going 
to the World’s Fair.’’ Next morning 
we started for Cherokee with the rail- 
road atmosphere panicky, the air full 
of snowflakes and rumors of belated 
trains and approaching storms. We 
were glad of this chance to touch el- 
bows with this young movement 
towards an Unity church which as yet 
has made no mistake. How could it, 
with the prudent, skillful and wise 
Miss Safford to guide it? Here 1s a 
place where the Sunday Circle service 
is a success. With a visiting minister 
once a month, and lay services three 
times a month this little band has 
been steadily moving towards the con- 
sciousness of a common cause. They 
have been learning how to manage a 
Sunday-school, they have secured a 
lot upon which they have paid $1,200, 
and the lot is in the way of earning 
the remaining $700 necessary to secure 
a clear title, and they are now brood- 
ing over the problem of the little 
chapel that is to be built at the mini- 
mum outlay, and with no debt. 
Doubtless triumph awaits them, and 
a triumph on their part will be en- 
couragement and guide to many other 
societies to go and do likewise. While 
the lecturer was making the acquaint- 
ance of the men and the movement, 
the weather was abroad doing its 
work, and by the time we got to the 
opera house the gas had taken a chill. 
It is said there was an audience there, 
but the lecturer could not see it, they 
could see him as he ‘‘ Went tothe 
Centennial ’’ again by the light.of an 
improvised hand-lamp found among 
the ‘‘ properties ’’ in the basement. 


The lecture was given full length on 
faith, and then the lecturer hastened 
to the station for the home-bound 
train which came along late, and then 
it wasa ‘‘ made up’’ train without a 
sleeper. The intercepted coaches 
were entangled in the drift somewhere 
down the line. About one o’clock in 
the morning we reached a sleeping 
ear, and, although all the railroad 
lines in Iowa were demoralized, we 
reached Chicago via the Illinois Cen- 
tral only three hours late, having 
traveled 1,034 miles, lectured twice 
and partaken of the cup of fellowship 
with old and new friends in seventy 
hours. Verily the possibilities are 
great in this age for some startling 
work to be done for the religion of 
love and knowledge. Of all the mis- 
sionaries in this cause no one is more 
willing and efficient than that science 
through whose vigilance and_ dili- 
gence these strange things are made 


possible. 


The Ethics of Quotation. 


I was lately present at one of the 
literary clubs in the city where the 
topic of discussion was the latest work 
of Henry George, ‘‘A Perplexed 
Philosopher.’’ The book was written 
in confutation of the views on the 
land tenure question presented in Her- 
bert’s Spencer’s ‘‘ Justice,’’ which are, 
by Mr. George and his followers, 
thought to deny those laid down in 
an earlier work, ‘‘Social Statics.’’ 
On the title-page of his book Mr. 
George publishes a long extract from 
Browning’s ‘‘Lost Leader.’’ The 
leader of the club read the passage, 
and showed how only that part of the 
poem had been here used which suited 
the author’s recriminative purposes. 
Every student of Browning is familiar 
with the circumstances and real mo- 
tive which underlay the writing of 
this poem, written far more in grief 
than in anger, though some of the 
lines express severe reproach and dis- 
appointment. No just conception of 
this poem can be reached except upon 
reading the whole. To quote either 
the introductory and middle parts, as 
Mr. George did, or to quote only the 
closing lines, which he left out entire- 
ly, is to give to the mind which has 
no other knowledge of the poem a 
very erroneous impression. All that 
the poem expresses of love deeply 
hurt and disappointed, of patriotic 
trust checked and overthrown, all the 
bitterness and resentment, are used to 
apply to what the author of ‘‘ A Per- 
plexed Philosopher’’ thinks a case in 
kind. <All that the younger poet had 
to say of the older in condonation of his 
own severity, in testimony of his con- 
tinued faith and loyalty, is left out. 
The mental integrity of such a course 
is worth reflecting upon, and the case 
is one which renewed in my own mind 
the question defined in the above cap- 
tion, respecting the ethics of quota- 
tion in general. 


The practice of quotation among 
writers or public speakers is one to be 
carefully studied from different points 
of view. There are many ways in 
which justice and a nice sense of per- 
sonal honor may be violated. When 
we make use of a striking passage 
from some renowned source, our ob- 
ject presumably is to piece out our 
our own failing knowledge or powers 
of expression with the stronger 
thought or phrase of another. The 
practice is entirely legitimate provided 
it is kept within due bounds and reg- 
ulated after those methods of common 
honesty which mark our use of other 
peoples’ property of more material 
kind. Weshould make it very evi- 
dent that we have only a borrower’s, 
not an actual owner’s, rights; and we 
are todo our borrowing in a way that 
reflects no discredit on the one lend- 
ing, that does not tend to misreport 
the real nature and extent of his pos- 
sessions. There are ways of quoting 
which are as mean and underhanded 
as picking a man’s pocket in the dark. 


Even if Mr. George had an entire 
right to select such lines from Mr. 
Browning’s poem as he thought ap- 
plied to Mr. Spencer’s changed posi- 
tion, the question is not one that ends 
there. It is Mr. Browning who is 
most wronged. A half truth may 
have all the evil effects of a lie, and it 
is but the half truth that is here told 
of the poet. We may lay it down as 
a general rule thgt we have no right 
to quote any writer unless we are 
familiar with his general aim and 
spirit, or if we do, we should make it 
evident that we speak from partial 
knowledge only. For example if I 
have no first-hand knowledge of 


Seneca or Epictetus, (I do not mean’ 


knowledge in the original tongue ) 
but if I do not know enough of these 
writers to understand their relative 
place and merit in the world 
of thought, I cannot quote from 
them intelligently. If I choose to 


| strengthen an argument or ornament 
a paragraph with some brilliant pas- 
sage from their pages, gathered acci- 
dently from a quotation book or a 
newspaper column, I do so at con- 
siderable risk, since I know nothing 
of the context or circumstances of the 
writing, which may make the pas- 
sage thus employed mn incongru- 
ous as a patch of silk on a calico 
gown. Take an example in the con- 
crete, from George Eliot’s Armgart. 
The lesson which the author here 
teaches is very plain, yet it is possible 
in the wild rebellious sayings which 
escape Armgart in the first discovery 
of her great loss which seems to cheat 
her of every promise of a happy and 
useful life, to select passages that di- 
rectly deny this motive. The 
changed destiny to which she must 
submit gives rise at first only to a 
spirit of deep and angry revolt. 


‘‘An inborn passion gives a rebel’s right.”’ 


Now suppose some one seeking to 
excuse acourse of proud self-will, and 
seeking sanction from some _ high 
source, should quote these words. 
Could such an action be properly 
characterized save as one of spiritual 
knavery and theft, unless indeed we 
choose another horn of the dilemma, 
and conclude that sheer ignorance 
prompted it. 

When the little, lame Walpurga 
answers her friend, and the fond, wor- 
shipping satellite turns judge and 
accuser, she strikes the keynote of the 
poem and reiterates the principle that 
underlies all this writer’s work : 


‘‘Where is the rebel’s right for you alone? 
Noble rebellion lifts a common load.’’ 


This passage might be used safely by 
one who did or did not know the 
writer, but though safely, not wisely 
or even honestly, since all quotation 
implies a far larger knowledge than 
of itself alone. I do not mean one 
may never use a stray quotation, but 
when this is done it should be ina 
way that guards against accidents on 
the user’s part and possible injustice 
towards the author quoted. If in 
reading an essay of John Fiske, I 
come across a passage from more 
recondite source, Abelard or Aquinas 
or one of the church fathers, I am 
bound either to verify the passage 
before making use of it on my own 
behalf or to state the second-hand 
manner in which I received it. A 
mere school-girl may give her ‘‘ com- 
position ’’ an air of remarkable learn- 
ing if she is allowed to heap up stolen 
goods by violating this rule. The 
essay intended for public reading 
offers its own peculiar temptations in 
this respect. Many an apt and telling 
phrase may be employed, with all the 
honest intent which appears in the in- 
verted commas marking their foreign 
source, yet without the mention of 
authors’ names supplying all this 
force and eloquence, they may be 
made to appear the copyist’s own. 
The ear as well asthe eyeis to be 
consulted in the settlement of our 
ethical problem here. The chances 
for dishonest practice that lie in 
indirect quotation are even more nu- 
merous, but a tolerably educated con- 
science ought to be able to discover 
them. The habit of quotation is not 
to be condemned until it becomes a 
habit ; when it has, the cause is usu- 
ally found in intellectual laziness. It 
is so much easier to finish our thought 
in the hardly-won words of another 
than labor on to find words of our 
own. A young writer should avoid 
frequent quotation, if for only this 
reason, to compel himself to the dis- 
ciplinary task of finding suitable ex- 
pression of his own for his thought. 
The practice of constant borrowing 
may become as easily confirmed here 
as elsewbere. Too much quotation 
not only weakens the power of ex- 
pression but of thought. 

We need not, however, go to the 


other extreme and avoid all quotation, 


_— 


since no mind is so wise or brilliant 
that we wish to follow its lead con- 
tinually ; on the contrary we like the 
short mental defours supplied in a 
borrowed text or aphorism. An apt 
quotation may do much to strengthen 
the preacher’s argument and eluci- 
date the scholar’s theme. The best 
quotation is that which shows closest 
spiritual kinship between the mind 
supplying it and that employing it. 
We have the same right to lean on a 
friend in our chosen guides of thought 
as in the human sense. Emerson has 
many excellent things on this sub- 
ject in his essay on ‘‘ Quotations and 
Originality,’’ which but for the 
charge of inconsistency I should like 
to make use of. He first commends 
then deplores the quoting habit; 
repeating Burke’s words: ‘‘ He that 
borrows the aid of an equal under- 
standing doubles his own, he that 
luses a-superior elevates his own to 
the stature of that which he contem- 
plates.’’ Very flattering if true, but 
the combined testimony of a Burke 
and an Emerson may make us hesi- 
tate to subscribe to it. Later on a 
truer note is struck in the query as to 
whether ‘“‘all literature is eavesdrop- 
ping, all art Chinese imitation.’’ He 
speaks of those who ‘‘ quote the sun- 
set and star, but do not make them 
theirs ;’’ and gives us the right rule 
when he says that quotation is good 
which is like a wagon going our way, 
‘‘but if I like the gay equipage so 
well as to go out of my road I had 
better have gone afoot.’’ This sums 
up the question both on the side of 
ethics and taste. The thing we need 
is already ours by that right of need 
which rules all giving and taking. 
But if we deck our poorer speech 
with too rich or too numerous orna- 
ments from another source, without 
due observance of the laws of assimi- 
lation, we shall appear like the poor 
little daw in the story, covered with 
the peacock’s plumes; a disguise 
which deceives no one and excites 
pity and ridicule rather than ap- 
plause. 


Cc. P. W. 


— —_—_ —-  — 


Men and Things. 


LABRADOR, a country which we always 
associate with arctic snowdrifts, icebergs, 
etc., has goo species of flowering plants, 59 
ferns, and over 250 species of mosses and 
lichens. 


THIS is the way Western progress looks to 
Eastern eyes. How far is the Boston 7ran- 
script right in this matter? ‘‘ Yes, stranger,’’ 
said the native of the aspiring Western yil- 
lage, ‘‘ five years ago this hull place were a 
wilderness—nothin’ but perarie grass and 
red Injuns. Now, stranger, there be twenty 
men in that jail over yonder, and forty 
more in the poorhus. It’s a_ growin’, 
stranger.’’ 


THE Medical Age is authority for the 
statement that the apple is a most valuable 
food adapted to the renewal of the esssential 
nervous matter—lecithin—of the brain and 
spinalcord. Alsothat the apple is of signal 
use to persons of sedentary habit. he 
malic acid of ripe apples, either raw or 
cooked will neutralize any excess of chalky 
matter engendered by the eating of meat. 
Fresh fruits as the apple, pear and plum 
when taken ripe without sugar diminish 
acidity of the stomach rather than provoke 
it. 


WE would like to believe that the follow- 
ing: item which is going the rounds of the 
newspapers is authentic. Will any of our 
scientific readers undertake to verify it and 
let us know the result? ‘‘ During the sea- 
son of 1889 a most remarkable crop of corn 
was raised by David Drew at Plymouth, 
N. H. In 1888 Mr. Drew came into posses- 
sion of some corn grains found wrapped in 
the cloth which incased an Egyptian mummy 
supposed to be at least 4,000 years old. 
These grains were planted, and, strange to 
say, grew. The plant had many of the char- 
acteristics of realcorn or maize. The leaves 
were alternate, it grew to be over six feet 
high, the mid-ribs were nearly white, but as 
to the product of the stalk there is where the 
curious part of the story lies: Instead of 
growing in an ear, like modern maize, it 
hung in heavy clusters at the top on spike- 
lets. ‘There was no tassel and no silks, each 


sprig or spikelet was thickly studded with 
real corn grains, each of which were provi 
with a separate husk, like wheat grains.’ 
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Love's Victory. 


I fear no frown of God, 
No fire of hell ; 

Sea, sky, and verdant sod 
Love’s story tell ; 


This goodness full and free, 
Heart-fear devours ; 

It comes and bides with me, 
As light in flowers ; 


I, in my little place, 
Securely stand ; 

With joy I see His face, 
And touch His hand! 


WILLIAM BRUNTON. 
WHITMAN, MASS. 


A Dream. 


There are times when a dream delicious 
Steals into a musing hour. 
John Boyle O' Reilly. 

What are these dreams which come | 
to us like benedictions? Are they 
visitations from the loved one whose 
life has already taken on the thoughts 
of eternity, and for whom Time is no 
more? or are they higher phases of 
our earthly thoughts, which, clarified 
by sleep, grow strangly resplendent ? 
For me the shining road to heaven 
took on a new glory, on a night when 
the moon seemed to sail in a mellow 
path of her own, and the stars were 
most clearly large. 

I was lying late, watching through 
the trees the peaceful melancholy of 
night deepen as the evening grew 
older, and recalling, not mournfully, 
but with asad joy, the sweet memories 
connected with one who had passed to 
the ‘‘ Summerland,’’ while those who 
loved him were yet unwilling to see 
him depart, and would selfishly recall 
him. He who with his brave, bright 


soul, tender magnetic nature and 
sparkling wit, had made himself 
necessary to all. 

The swaying of the hammock 


rocked by the warm wind was magi- 
cal, and to my closing eyes, the rays 
of the moon made a long, radiant 
pathway to the earth, down which 
came a luminous presence—the same 
whom we loved here on earth, yet not 
the same—diviner, nobler, with the 
tenderness of earth deepened to the 
tenderness of heaven; the grave sweet- 
ness Of whose dark eyes was yet 
sweeter but with a_ strengthened 
meaning, which earth could not give. 

He came swiftly, with his old, glad, 
swinging walk, and with the old magic 
of his presence intensified, as if of the 
spiritual elixir he had indeed quafféd. 

‘“Come,’’ he said, and my so 
gathered itself..to follow, and w 
walked together, not back as he came 
through the shining road, but in old 
familiar places where we all had 
walked as children, through country 
lanes bordered with apple-laden trees, 
pausing by brooks where ferns swayed 
a welcome to us and wild harebells 
rang out a greeting, listening to the 
piping of the quail, which had so 
often excited his huntsman’s skill in 
the olden days, and drinking in the 
indescribable rapture of the woods. 

As we glanced backward over the 
path journeyed, the fields glanced 
white with immortelles—that flower, 
which, while it suggests undying life, 
suggests too, a type of sadness, and 
mingling with the brilliant hues of the 
goldenrod and purple astor, seemed to 
typify the contrast which intervened 
between the gay life of our past, be- 
fore the earthly separation, and the 
quiet days which came after, and as 
we walked we talked of all the past— 
of the friends—of the mother dearer 
than life—with a look of heavenly 
tenderness upon his face he spoke of 
her. ) 

‘‘My mother feels, I know, that 
premature death is painful and un- 
natural; that it is a tangible lessen- 
ing of the forces against evil when 
youth strong in its resources is taken, 
but the dear mother sees more clearly 
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every year of her earthly life how the | 
life of Heaven is only a continuation . 
of the upward struggle on earth; 

‘To rise,’ is the motto of Heaven as 

it should be that of earth.’’ 

Much did he say, and I felt with 
shrinking that the time drew near for 
my departure. With lingering looks 
I turned to leave, when I seemed en- 
veloped in such an effulgence of color 
that for a time my senses were ab- 
sorbed in the glory —the colors the 
dawn carried for us when we gazed 
with childhood’s eyes,—the hues of 
the first spring flowers, and the Ori- 
ental brilliancy of tropical birds — 
how could it be described—but as it 
slowly passed I was conscious of a 
greater loss, and, turning, saw that 
he was gone ; but round about where 
he had stood were innumerable flow- 
ers, and they sprang up as I gazed, 
each flower seeming to bring with it 
the associations of the past, and 
blooming though their season had 
long since departed. The daffodil, 
with its yellow head, was freighted 
with memories of the dear old home, 
where it had flaunted its cheerful 
color and perfume on the air for 
countless seasons, and the brier-rose, 
as I stooped to pluck it, spoke of the 
old school-house where it had shyly 
thrust its dainty beauty against the 
battered fence, and besought with its 
pink blushes the pity of the ruthless 
scholars ; they all had voices, and as 
my steps retraced the way over which 
we had come together, they still un- 
folded before me, rebuking: my sorrow 
with tender looks, and suggested 
memories, and I heard that beloved 
voice once more, and it spoke with a 
more Heavenly cadence than before : 

‘“The flowers will bloom for you 
only while you keep your thoughts 
free from earthly guile,’’ and with 
these words I awoke, with the moon 
still coldly beaming on me, and the 
stars shaking their tremulous lights 
abroad, but my dream flowers had 
vanished,.and with them my dream. 


The New Protestantism. 


Unitarianism is the New Protest- 
antism. It is a moral protest against 
vicarious righteousness, a mental pro- 
test against the contradictory symbol 
of a Triune God, a spiritual protest 
against an outward salvation. 

It is a reform within Christianity, 
not a revolt from Christianity. It 
appeals from the popular emphasis of 
the church upon Christ’s-sacrifice, to 
self-sacrifice in Christ’s likeness. It 
appeals from the intellectual confu- 
sion of the post-apostolic doctrine of 
the trinity tothe apostolic doctrine of 
‘‘one God, the Father, of whom are 
all things, and we in him.’’§ It 
appeals from a church establishment, 
in which men exercise lordship, one 
over others, to a Christian brother- 
hood in which he is greatest who 
most serves. As Luther made his 
appeal from the Church of Rome to 
‘* Christ and his word,’’ so Channing 
turned from the Church of Geneva to 
Christ and his spirit. The old Prot- 
estantism delivered men from papal 
authority. The new Protestantism 
frees men from Biblical domination. 
As Luther preached justification by 
faith, in opposition to justification 
by works of penance, so Channnig 
preached justification by working 
faith in opposition to faith without 
works. The earlier Reformation 
assailed primarily errors of practice 
in the church. The later Refor- 
mation attacks errors of thought. 
Luther flung off the Pope but kept 
the devil. Channing deposed both. 
Luther taught transubstantiation. 
Channing found his communion with 
Jesus in oneness of spirit and life 
with him. The old Reformation 
emphasized the sovereignty of God ; 
the new, his Fatherhood. The 


saved. The reformed church of | 
Channing declares that there be none 
eternally damned. 
Lutheran theology was a fallen man. 
The inspiration of Channing’s faith 
is a rising humanity. 
estantism clung to infallibility. 
new 
Based on a supposed infallible word, 
the first Reformation was arbitrary in 
temper, dogmatic in form and intol- 
erant in practice. 
mation is gentle, inquiring, patient 
of indifference, and teachable that it 
may learn to teach. 


back on the recorded word of God : 
the new is a going forward in His 
present spirit. 
subordinated 
second submits both church and book 


of 


The basis 


The old Prot- 
The 
probability. 


is content with 


The second Refor- 


The old Protestantism was a falling 


The first Reformation 
church to book: the 


to their common source, the God- 
illumined Reason. The Reformation 
of the sixteenth century was violent, 
warlike, perilous. The Reformation 
of the nineteenth century is noiseless, 
peaceful, safe.—ARev. Geo. L. Chaney, 
in Southern Unitarian. 


Hymn. 


Written for the Dedication of the Unitarian Church, 
Rutherford, N. J. 
iTis not in vain, in any lands, 
That temples rise, O Lord, to Thee ; 
If each for truth and freedom stands, 
For loving hearts and helping hands, 
The service of sincerity. 


’Tis not in vain, Religion’s part, 
In linking men in brotherhood ; 

For God speaks low in every heart, 

For love to him, whence all loves start ; 
And love for man is love for God. 


Yet know that God to mortal sight 
Is not alone in temples near ; 
He goes wherever goes the right, 
Whenever men face toward the light, 
And puts his sunbeams in each tear. 


So here, this church we dedicate 
To aspiration’s noblest prayer; 
That man on high ideals may wait, 
And, seeking God within its gate, 
May haply find him everywhere. 
—Edward /. Luce. 


BEFORE Jesus womanhood became 
more tender and pure, childhood more 
loving, tender and sweet. At his look 
men cast away their fondly cherished 
evils as one might an unclean gar- 
ment, and climbed the lofty heights of 


altruism, and met with death as the 
bridegroom meets the bride. He led 
men up from the hell of selfishness 
within themselves to heart-union with 
the Father. He transmitted the 
sacred fire of his own life to the 
afflicted who gathered around him 
and to withered limbs came strength ; 
to burdened hearts relief. 

But when all is said it still remains 
that we live in the present,in the 
now, not in the past. What does it 
avail us to know that in the mid- 
winter of human history God once 
spoke directly to the soul, if we do 
not believe in a divine voice uttering 
itself in humanity now and forever. 
We must not elevate one man at the 
expense of all other men. We must 
not fail to recognize the present voice 
of God.» If we believe that he once 
spoke to man and does not now, end- 
lessly should we deplore that we had 
not been born in those old days ; for 
we, to, are his children; we, too, 
have this heart-hunger after God. 
We also must commune with him or 
fail of spiritual life.—£. M7. Wheelock. 


Children’s Faces. 


Why children’s faces charm us so, 
No‘one of us can fully know, 

Unto our souls from far they bring 
An ever constant communing 

With life divine our life the source, 
And love the all-uplifting force. 
They greet the present glad and free ; 
They fearless front the Yet-to-Be, 
Assured the promises they bear 
Will neet fulfillment rich and rare, 
Yet none of us can fully know 


reformed church of Luther led men to 
believe that there be few that be 


Why children’s faces charm us so. 
CHARITY DYE. 


An Indian 


Outbreak 


as a dreadful thing— 

undoubtedly caused by the irritating 
effects of dirt. 

Outbreaks, and crime generally, are 


never possible among people who are 
addicted to the use o 


AMERICAN FAMILY 


SOAP 


The great soother of angry passions— 
the promoter of health and good-’ 
feeling. Cleans everything—injures. 
nothing—don’t be afraid to use KIRK’S 
Soap on the most delicate fabrics. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
Dusky Diamond Tar Soap A Superb Complex. 


on Soap. 


UNITY BUILDING. 
For World’s Fair Visitors. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The committee having in charge 
Unity Building for the accommoda- 
tion of Unitarians and their friends 
announce that the demand for rooms 
is very large and our somewhat lim- 
ited space will probably be all called 
for under our commutation offer, 

which runs out March 1, viz.: 


Single beds (two or more in room) five 
nights . 


$7.00 
Double beds ( 


6.00 

On account of delays in printing, 
correspondence at long distances, etc., 
we feel that we have only done what 
was fair in securing the following 
arrangements. 

To those who have opened corre- 
spondence and have negotiations 
pending with the committee on or 
before March 1, the time for the act- 
ual filing of application and pay- 
ment of money for commutation 
tickets will be extended to April 1, 
giving sufficient time to close arrange- 
ments already begun. 

To those applying to us after 
March 1, we will issue similar tickets 
at an increased price which will be 
given in our advertisement in next 
week’s UNITY. 

The holders of such tickets will be 
accommodated at Unity Building as 
far as is consistent with the comfort 
of all and we are fortunate in having 
arranged for our overflow in a very 
attractive building, within a_ short 
distance and under, practically, the 
same ownership and management, 
where our tickets will be honored and 
our guests well cared for. 

For circulars or other information 
address either of the undersigned : 


Mrs. R. HOWARD KELLY, Chairman, 
1018 Chamber of Commerce Building, Chi- 
cago. 

Miss A. A. OGDEN, Room 24, Custom 
House, Chicago. 

Mrs. M. H. LACKERSTEEN, 5038 Wash- 
ington avenue, Chicago. 


lf You Want Work 


that is pleasant and profitable, send us your address 
immediately. We teach men and women how to 
earn from $5 per day to $3,000 per year without hav- 
ing had previous experience, and furnish the em- 
ployment at which they can make that amount. 
Capital unnecessary. A trial will cost you nothing. 
Write to-day and address, 


each person ) five nights 


E.C. ALLEN & CoO., 


Box Ioo!, Augusta, Me. 
I WANT an honest, earnest man 
$30 TO $50 or woman in every county to 
A take the sole agency for an 
article that is needed in evory 


home and indispensable in 


WEEK di 


which it will being you a steady income, 
did Mt eg for t 
moment. jo 


Write at once .to 
Springfield, Ohio, 
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February 16, 1892 


Shun Door Pulpit. 


Concerning the Epithet ‘‘ Christ.” 


Words currently used tend to be- 
come things; and the habitual per- 
version of words from their proper 
meaning may Cause serious practical 
evil, or delay and perhaps frustrate a 
needed work of reform. 

Ever since the crucifixion and dis- 
appearance of Jesus, those who claim 
to be his followers have bestowed 
upon him the title of ‘‘ Christ,’’ and 
have even employed that word as a 
name for him, using it as if synony- 
mous with the name given him by 
his parents. 

The Christ imagined and predicted 
by the Hebrew prophets was to be a 
son of David, whose chief function 
was to be a ruler in Palestine; but, 
strange to say, those who now call 
Jesus the Christ affirm him to bea 
‘‘ begotten ’’ son of God, whose chief 
function is to be a mediator between 
God and men. They claim as a fact 
something doubly opposite to the 
thing predicted, and at the same time 
declare it a fulfillment of the predic- 
tion. This confusion of ideas among 
vast numbers of pious and well-mean- 
ing men seems to justify the state- 
ment that the human mind is hospita- 
ble, and will entertain with much 
impartiality ideas which directly con- 
tradict each other. These things 
being so, it may be useful to inquire 
what is the true meaning and what 
the appropriate use of the word in 
question. 

Professor Huxley, (in the /ort- 
nightly Review for November, 1892 ), 
speaks of ‘‘ religious systems which, 
by the time they have passed into 
the hands of the third generation of 
the faithful, have executed a volte-face 
and rejected some of the cardinal 
teachings of their founder, while re- 
taining the name adopted by their 
predecessors.’’ Of the persons who 
do this he says that ‘‘ they really have 
no right to retain the use of a name 
the proper and primitive significance 
of which they utterly repudiate.’’ 
(p. 561.) 

Even if we admit the last statement 
above quoted from Professor Huxley 
to represent a general rule, there may 
be found, no doubt, exceptions to it, 
as to other general rules. But it 
seems to me that in one case of which 
I am about to speak, the general rule 
holds good, and that men cannot 
fairly retain the use of a name the 
proper and primitive significance of 
which they utterly repudiate. 

The epithet ‘‘ Christ ’’ had a certain 
proper and primitive significance. It 
originated among the Hebrew people 
seven hundred years (more or less) 
before the beginning of the era called 
Christian. The three ‘‘ major pro- 
phets’’ of the Old Testament had 
such absolute confidence in the con- 
tinuance and success of Jehovah’s 
protecting care of ‘‘His_ chosen 
people,’’ and his faithfulness to the 
covenant made with ‘‘ His servant 
David’”’ that each of them confidently 
announced a glorious and triumphant 
future for the nation which was then 
small, weak and suffering under 
oppression. That nation, they de- 
clared, should not only be delivered 
but exalted to predominance among 
the kingdoms of the earth. A descend- 
ant of King Davidshould hold, as he 
did, the position of ‘‘the Lord’s 


-Anointed,’’ should sit on the throne 


of David, should recall the Hebrew 
people from the many lands through 
which they had been scattered, should 
reunite them in Palestine, and not 
only rule over them there in peace 
and righteousness, but should see all 
other nations petitioning to unite with 
them and share their prosperity. 
The title of this expected Ruler and 
Deliverer was in Hebrew the Messiah 


and in Greek the Christ. 
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Have these confident predictions, 
or any of them, been fulfilled? Has 
any such Davidic King accomplished 
what was asserted of him by Isaiah, 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel? On the con- 
trary, the children of Israel are now 
more dispersed than ever, and con- 
tinue to be persecuted in all the lands 
to which they have fled for shelter. 
No descendant of David is known to 
exist, and the large and increasing 
class called Reformed Jews are said 
no longer to expect a Messiah. The 
predictions above referred to remain 
unfulfilled prophesies. | 

The Gospel narratives show us that 
this proper and primitive meaning of 
the epithet ‘‘ Christ ’’ was understood 
in the same sense and only in that 
sense, in the time of Jesus. 

The wise men from the east came 
to Jerusalem to find one who was 
born Azug of the Jews. The chief 
priests declared to Herod that Beth- 
lehem was the appointed birth-place 
of the Christ because a prophet had 
foretold that out of it should come a 
Governor to rule the people of Israel. 
James and John, the sons of Zebedee, 
sought to secure for themselves the 
chief offices when their Master should 
assume the Kingdom. Nathanael, 
on being introduced to Jesus as the 
Christ, expressed his belief in him by 
saying, ‘‘Thou art the King of 
Israel.’’ When the disciples won- 
dered if the Kingdom of God should 
immediately appear, what can this 
mean but that they expected the 
Christ to assume regal authority, and 
wondered at his delay to do so. 
When Jesus spoke of manzfesting him- 
self to those who kept his command- 
ments, one of them asked in amaze- 
ment, how a King could manifest 
himself to private individuals, and 
not to the mass of his subjects. The 
inscription on the cross explaining 
the crime for which that punishment 
was inflicted was, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth, 
the King of the Jews.’’ Finally, one 
of the crucified thieves is said to have 
petitioned Jesus, ‘‘ Lord, remember 
me when thou comest into thy King- 
dom.’’ 

Since the idea of the Christ as a 
King of Israel, a ruler such as David 
was, originated with the Hebrew 
prophets, and since it was understood 
thus and not otherwise by the whole 
Jewish people up to the time of Jesus, 
and then equally by his disciples and 
his opponents, it seems to me that the 
word ‘‘Christ’’ has a right to that 
signification, and that it is a perver- 
sion of language to pretend that 
‘“King’’ meant and was intended to 
mean, either Teacher (as Jesus un- 
doubtedly was) or Mediator (as both 
Catholics and Protestants assume him 
to be). 

Jesus was crucified for claiming, or 
being thought to claim, the title and 
office of King of the Jews. But the 
absence of any writing, autobio- 
graphical or other, left by Jesus, and 
the questionableness gf very much of 
the sayings and doings attributed to 
him in the four Gospels, make the 
fact of such claim on his part very 
doubtful ; while on the other hand it 
is certain that he never exercised the 
regal authority in question. Indeed, 
his reply to one who appealed to him 
for arbitration is said to have been: 
‘“Man, who made me a judge ora 
divider over you?’’ Whereas the 
true Christ was to be expressly ap- 
pointed by Jehovah as ruler and 
judge over the whole nation. 

As to the prophet Jeremiah, his be- 
lief and expectation of a /7tera/ fulfill- 
ment of his Messianic prophecy are 
made certain by his coupling with it 
a prediction of the permanence and 
perpetuity of the temple at Jerusalem 
and of the sacrificial temple service. 
This is what he says: 

‘Thus saith the Lord, David shall 
never want a man to sit upon the 
throne of the house of Israel. Neither, 


shall the priests, the Levites, want a 


man before me to offer burnt offerings 
and to burn oblations, and todo sacri- 
fice continually. And the word of 
the Lord came unto Jeremiah, saying, 
Thus saith the Lord, If ye can break 
my covenant of the day and my cov- 
enant of the night, so that there shall 
not be day and night in their season, 
then may also my covenant be broken 
with David my servant, that he 
should not have a son to reign upon 
his throne ; and with the Levites the 
priests, my ministers.’’ (33 : 17-21.) 

The distinctness of this double 
promise and prophecy, and the em- 
phasis laid upon both by repetition, 
make it clear that Jeremiah expected 
not only a literal reigning of Messiah 
in Palestine, but a permanent con- 
tinuance of the temple with its daily 
burnt offerings, and those other sacri- 
ficial rites which the priests and 
Levites were accustomed to perform. 
Jeremiah had no idea that the Christ 
whom he depicted as the son of 
David, sitting on David's throne, and 
whose chief function was that of 
ruler, would be transformed into a 
‘begotten ’’? son of God, who never 
was a king, who died without ac- 
complishing any of the other things 
which he predicted of the Messiah, 
and whose chief function was that of 
Mediator and intercessor. Both the 
predictions above quoted, that con- 
cerning the king and that concerning 
the priests, are specimens of prophe- 
cies not only unfulfilled, but proved 
utterly erroneous by the course of 
events following them. 

It has been said by Christian 
apologists that Kingship over the 
Jews was exercised by Jesus not in 
a literal but in a spiritual sense. But 
facts contradict this hypothesis not 
less than the other. The Jews have 
never accepted Jesus as King or Lord 
in any way whatever; and the claim 
of Messiahship made for him by 
Christians is rejected by the present 
race of Jews as thoroughly as it was 
by the priests and scribes who pro- 
cured his crucifixion. 

The disciples of Jesus, we are told, 
were called Christians first at Antioch. 
The scoffers at Antioch no doubt 
pointed the finger of scorn at those 
disciples, calling them ‘‘ those Christ 
fe.rows ;’’ those fanatics who really 
believe that crucified Jesus to be the 
Christ of Hebrew prophecy, and so 
the King of Israel. However wrong 
the people of Antioch were in scoffing, 
the word by which they described the 
disciples was a correct and appropriate 
one. Christians are and always have 
been ‘‘ the Christ-people,’’ those who 
accept Jesus as the Christ. 

The question whether Jesus of 
Nazareth was or was not that King of 
the Jews whose triumphant reign was 
predicted by Isaiah, Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel is a historical question, to be 
decided by comparison of those pre- 
dictions with such facts regarding the 
life of Jesus as we can gather from the 
gospel narratives. ‘To compare or 
contrast these two, and decide affirma- 
tively or negatively according to the 
evidence, is the only way to reach a 
just conclusion. Assumption, how- 
ever confident, in advance of such 
scrutiny, is of no avail. But the 
examination of evidence and the con- 
clusion drawn from it are intellectual 
processes, involving no moral char- 
acter. A villain knows as surely as 
a pious man that two and two make 


four. vicious judge may make 
decision strictly in accordance with 
law. A sioi may sift evidence and form 
a correc! :'.tellectual conclusion even 


on theomw,.cal or religious matters 
without being made better by his con- 
clusion or even attempting to lead a 
life in conformity with it. In every 
country called Christian the religious 
and theological education of the peo- 
ple has been such that they accept 
what is taught as Christian doctrine, 
irrespective of their moral or immoral 
character, just as the Mussulman, 


ee 


good or bad, accepts the Koran. And 
the great majority, both of nominal 
Christians and Moslems, accept what 
is taught them, without question or 
scrutiny. Hence, the necessity of 
urging men to inquire for themselves 
what is true and what is right. 

I have shown, I think, that to call 
the prophet of Nazareth ‘‘Christ’’ is 
to misuse that epithet by giving it a 
meaning entirely at variance with its 
proper and primitiveone. The deriv- 
ative word ‘‘ Christian’’ also is cur- 
rently used in two senses diverse from 
each other, and thus misleading and 
injurious. 

We learn from the census tables not 
only the amount of population but 
the number and population of the 
devotees of each religion. There 
are said to be 1,200 millions of the 
world’s population, and of these 390 
millions are called Christian. Less 
than one-third of them, perhaps 110 
millions, are Protestants, and these 
Protestants consider the Christianity 
of the Greek and Roman churches 
seriously defective, in regard both to 
faith and practice. The Protestants 
in the United States number thirty 
millions; but of these only nine mil- 
lions are church members or commui- 
cants, assumed to be regenerate per- 
sons, that is Christiaus in the. sense 
declared to be the only correct one by 
the clergy andthe churches. Ask an 
Orthodox minister how many Chris- 
tians there are in his town or his con- 
gregation, and his answer will show 
only from one fourth to one-eighth 
part of the number of the people. But 
in the census the whole congregation 
and the whole town are counted as 
Christians. The seller of intoxicants 
here, the merchant who sends rum to 
Africa, the ship-master who carries it, 
the sailors who distribute it, the male- 
factors in jail or on their way to it, 
and the mass of respectable people 
who either stay away from church on 
Sundays or go there because others 


‘go, without thinking or caring what 


is taught there, all are classed as 
Christians in the census, although 
the ministers and the church-mem- 
bers declare them unfit to be so called. 
Yet, when the amount of present prev- 
alence of Christianity and the pros- 
pect of its ultimate predominance are 
in question, those same ministers and 
church niembers unscrupulously quote 
the millions of the census as deciding 
the point in their favor. 

It is certain that for the last fifty 
years, and especially for the last ten 
years, research into theology and 
religion have convinced more and 
more people that the prophecies above 
quoted remain unfulfilled, that no 
such Christ as Isaiah, Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel predicted has appeared, and 
that consequently the application of 
that termto Jesus of Nazareth is an 
error; doubly an error, since it not 
only mistakes his character and func- 
tion, but tends to obscure that work, 
far greater and better than Messiah- 
ship, which he really accomplished, 
namely, the teaching (in such a man- 
ner as to make it believed) that God 
is indeed a Father to the whole 
human family, truly loving each son 
and daughter, and welcoming each to 
direct communion with Himself, with 
no need of introducer, mediator or 
intercessor. 

If nowall who hold this view will 
adapt their language to it, and not 
say Christ when they mean Jesus, 
and if, when they pray, they will dare 
to ask for their own sakes the things 
that a child needs from his Father, 
instead of asking them for the sake 
either of the actual Jesus or the myth- 
ical Christ, the theological atmosphere 
will be greatly cleared, and room 
made for progress in true and rational 
religion. 

CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 


‘‘ The good are better made by ill; 
As odors crushed are sweeter still.”’ 
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DEAR Unity:—The New Year 
Sunday of the Boston Society for 
Ethical Culture, Mrs. Bisbee, teacher, 
was made unusually happy and elated 
by the news from Tacoma of the 
inauguration of the ‘‘ First Free 
Church of Tacoma.’’ The minister 
and people have gone and done what 
will prove the very best incentive to 
hundreds of societies which arte al- 
most persuaded to go and do likewise. 
Their movement reminds me of a 
manifesto you printed some time ago 
with which I was so much pleased 
that I have preserved a copy of it in 
my book of permanent records. I 
wish you would keep it in your col- 
umns as astanding notice and inspira- 
tion. Itis so good that I take pleasure 
in transcribing it as follows : 

‘* WHAT UNITY IS TRYING TO DO. 

UNITY is a weekly paper devoted to the 
dissemination of the principles of Natural 
and Universal Religion based on reason and 
the instincts of trust and aspiration in the 
human heart; in harmony with the latest 
discoveries of science and taking the whole 
of nature and history for its domain. 
It aims to develop both the rational and 
reverent sides of man’s being, to  pro- 
mote the spirit of truth, to enlarge the 
bounds of human fellowship and sympathy 
in religion and to enlighten the conscience. 
It believes the time has come for the estab- 
lishment of a new type of religion of Uni- 
versal aim and spirit as distinct from any 
special forms of faith of either sect or race 
—a religion that welcomes every true aspir- 
ing soul to its fellowship of whatever age, 
creed or country.’’ 

Although as we know the Unitarian 
denomination is marching in front of 
all other Christian churches, it has 
not reached the heights of untram- 
meled reason and freedom. It still 
holds some slack allegiance to pre- 
scription and supernaturalism. As 
the Tacoma circular recites: ‘‘It is 
obvious that the denominational name 
Unitarian, cannot describe adequately 
the undenominational character of a 
church planted on a _ foundation 
broader than Christian, broader than 
Unitarian, namely, Human’’ : 

‘‘A church planted on the eternal 
and indestructible basis of human na- 
ture itself, in which the theist and 
the atheist, the materialist and the 
spiritualist, the believer and the dis- 
believer can stand together’’ to im- 
prove the condition of this present 
world is not so impracticable as it 
may seem to be ; but it requires broad- 
ness and height and depth to start 
one. We congratulate the Tacoma 
Free Church and bid them persevere 
in spite of the prejudice against any- 
thing so novel. What a glorious 
evolution awaits the religious estab- 
lishments in this world of ours, where 
poverty, ignorance, disease, sensuality 
and selfishness are waiting to be 
abolished by genius, enterprise, tal- 
ent, wealth, now invested in ostenta- 
tion, pomp and vain glory. 

In congratulating the UNITy on its 
going up higher than any religious 
periodical in its ethical aspiration, we 
mean no disrespect to the Unitarian 
Body which, like all large bodies, 
moves slowly and cautiously. Dr. 
Lowell and Dr. Frothingham, Dr. 
Noyes and Dr. Ware, Theodore Parker 
and Adin Ballou, the Christian FEx- 
aminer and Register have nourished 
many a soul that has outgrown their 
limitations. 

The National Conference, as the 
Tacoma Circular demonstrates, 
logically, though not intentionally, 
averse to Parkerism and a Free 
Church, but they who occupy higher 
ground may not be half as able and 
energetic as the devotees of the older 
faiths, but surely their conditions are 
more favorable for reforming the 
World. Just as sincerely as the Uni- 
tarian believes in the superiority of 
his religious views to those of the 
Presbyterian, in the light of reason 
_ and effectiveness, so the sympathizers 
_ With the Uniry feel the superiority 
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of its standpoint compared with the 
Unitarian. We rejoice in the simplic- 
ity and grandeur of the aim of a 
society to be ‘‘the pursuit of truth, 
the exercise of love and the realiza- 
tion of moral ideals.’’ 

It requires a great deal of ability 
and character to consummate such an 
end and aim, but it is a far worthier 
one than that of the credal and ritual 
churches. Though not wholly lost 
sight of in the past, it has never been 
the dominating one. Joy to the 
world that it is beginning to be prom- 


inent. Yours for good conduct, 


W. G. BABCOCK. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


EDITOR OF UniTy :—I have read 
with interest the brief communica- 
tion from your correspondent Jeffer- 
son. He says, referring to the recent 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the ‘‘ Holy Trinity’’ case. 
‘* We suppose all sensible persons will 
regard the opinions of the most em1- 
nent of the founders of the republic, 
George Washington, as far better 
authority than the ‘‘court’’ referred 
to.’’ I am afraid that there are a 
good many sensible persons who can- 
not agree with ‘‘ Jefferson’’ on that 
point. I wish all your readers could 
carefully read that decision of the 
highest court in the land. It marks 
an epoch in our history and it shows 
the gravity of the situation which 
liberal people are called to confront. 
That court has declared in unmistak- 
able terms that this is a ‘‘ Christian 
Country.’’ Against that decision, I 
regret to say, the individual or official 
judgment of George Washington or any 
other father of the republic, can carry 
no weight. We all know the opinions 
of the founder of the nation respect- 
ing the matter of slavery. We know 
the judgment of the signers of the Dec- 
laration regarding human equality. 
But in its effect upon the destiny of 
the colored man in this country, the 
Dred Scott decision outweighed them 
all. In simple truth we have not yet 
won the fight for a purely secular gov- 
ernment. Abundant evidences are 
accumulating that show that the ad- 
vocates of a ‘‘Christian’’ government 
are slowly but surely gathering their 
forces for a final struggle for the es- 
tablishment of their theory. We can 
not deny that the recent decision ren- 
ered by Judge Brewer is a tremendous 
victory in their behalf. That decis- 
ion cannot affect the Sunday opening 
question, of course, because the pos- 
sible legal aspects of that question 
can only be dealt with by the author- 
ities of the state of Illinois. But it 
will color the decisions of the State 
courts. It will give an altered tone 
to all their judgments respecting in- 
dictments for ‘‘blasphemy,’’ ‘‘ Sab- 
bath desecration,’’ and the like. 

As Unitarians we are apt to over- 
estimate the kind and quantity of the 
work done in liberalizing the evangell- 
cal denominations. We have grown 
careless as we have grown optimistic. 
The courage and liberality of a few 
such men as Prof. Briggs and Prof. 
Smith have tended to deceive us as to 
the range and influence of liberal and 
religious thcught. If we will read 
Bishop Coleman on the limits of 
religious discussion, in the orth 
American Review; if we will con- 
template the picture of the harmless, 
pious and honest old men in Tennes- 
see, who are working with common 
criminals on the roadside because they 
believe in the binding character of the 
fourth commandment, we shall be 
shocked into sobriety of judgment 
concerniug the reach and influence of 
liberal thought. 

Whatever minor differences of opin- 
ion may prevail among liberals, the 
time has come when we should all 
work together to establish on a solid 
foundation our secretly imperiled 
right to be liberals at all. As Frank- 
lin said when signing the declaration: 
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‘‘We must all hang together or we 
shall all hang (metaphorically ) sepa- 


rately.’’ Very truly yours. 


JOHN SNYDER. 
ST. Louis, Mo. 


Ghe Siudy Gubte 


The under-mentioned books will be Ee eee 
free, upon receipt of the advertised prices, by William 
R. Hill, Bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 


Rhode’s History of the United 


States.* 


So many of our histories have 
stopped short of the period at which 
this begins that this is the more 
welcome. It is a good book without 
being a great one. It is extremely 
interesting and the style is clear and 
strong. It is more of a political his- 
tory than any we have had before ; 
not in the larger but in the smaller 
sense—a history of presidential and 
other elections and of the interests and 
passions leading up to them. Asa 
constitutional history less valuable 
than Von Holst’s, it is much more 
entertaining ; with much more em- 
phasis than that upon the personal 
elements involved. An introductory 
chapter of about a hundred pages em- 
phasizes the bias of slavery on the 
course of history during the first half 
of the century, and so prepares us 
for the conflict of the decade from 
1850 to 1860. A remarkably inter- 
esting chapter is that on the general 
subject of slavery in the South. Some 
things are brought out very strongly; 
as, for example the moral relaxation 
following the compromise measures of 
1850; the disinclination of many anti- 
slavery men to disturb those mea- 
sures. Daniel Webster’s part in them 
is qualified by the writer’s great ad- 
miration of that statesman. But his 
ability to help him is not equal to 
his disposition. Mr. Rhode’s sym- 
pathies are wholly with the anti- 
slavery party but in such a way that 
we may doubt whether they would 
have been had he been politically 
active in those troubled times. His 
book is something. of an Eirenecon. 
He has a good word, when it is pos- 
sible, for those whose principles he 
reprobates, and he can be critical of 
the taste and temper of Sumner and 
Parker and other men of his own side. 
Those who were in the thick of the 
fight will fail to find the spirit of it 
here as they remember it. The narra- 
tion will seem pale and cold compared 
with their recollections. Especially 
unpalatable to some of those parti- 
zans whose memories are conveniently 
short will be the comparison of the 
Republican temper of 1856 with that 
of 1860, when already the spoils of 
office attracted many whom the anti- 
slavery spirit had found indifferent. 
The pledges made in advance of Lin- 
coln’s nomination are in refreshing 
contrast with Mr. Cleveland’s inde- 
pendence, but it is good to know that 
those pledges were made for Lincoln 
and not dy him. Another fact, too 
generally forgotten, is clearly brought 
out — that the Republican party of 
1856 and 1860 cordially accepted the 
compromises of 1850, the Fugitive 
Slave Bill included, and slavery in the 
District of Columbia, while there were 
many, headed by Horace Greeley, who 
were ready to throw over Seward and 
Lincoln and take up with Stephen A. 
Douglas and his squatter-sovereignty 
platform as the half-loaf that was 
preferable to no bread. 

An extremely interesting feature of 
Mr. Rhodes’s book is the attention 
paid to the influences on the great 
controversy coming from men outside 
of politics, and especially from Chan- 
ning and Parker. Garrison gets more 
appreciation than heretofore from 
writers occupying the political stand- 
point, but too little for his infusion of 


*History of the United States from the Compromise 
of 1850. By James Ford Rhodes, Vols. 1, II, 1850-1860. 
$5.00. Wew York: Harper & Bros. 


an uncompromising anti-slavery spirit 
into the Republican party, biding 
there its time, when it would force 
the emancipation policy upon the 
President’s reluctant hand. Mr. 
Rhodes’s reading has been wide and 
careful, and his notes confirm the im- 
pression of the text in this particular. 
The book is carefully printed but 
some errors have been overiooked. 
Samuel May is mentioned several 
times where Samuel J. May is in- 
tended. Once, at least, he gets his 
characteristic initial. It would make 
less difference were there not a Sam- 
uel May also, another anti-slavery 
preacher, who is still living in a green 
and invincible old age (he was born 
April 11, 1810), who has laurels 
enough of his own and who if he 
had n’t any would not rob his cousin 
of a single leaf. 
JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


A Young Knight Errant. 


Oliver Optic. 
Lee & Shepherd, $1.25. 


Boston : 


Looking at the already long list of Mr. 
Adams’ books printed on the title page of 
his latest, one is tempted to ask, ‘‘ Will he 
never stop’?’’ Sometimes it seems strange 
that many wonder how he can write so vol- 
uminously and apparently with so little 
effort. The explanation is sufficiently clear. 
Given the regulation youthful hero as a 
starting point, together with a glib com- 
mand of colloquial and nautical speech, 
and it can not be hard for a man of average 
imagination and talent, who knows what 
boys like—to invent a series of adventures 
through which, by various feats of powers 
and skill, the young hero may pass with 
great honor to himself, and humiliation to 
his adversaries. 

The present book is, like its predecessors, 
full of startling incidents, interspersed with 
some items of information about distant 
places and things. It can not be classed 
with the objectionable dime novel, because 
the hero is an exceptionally moral youn 
man, whose character and conduct are edi- 
fying in the extreme. But shipwrecks, de- 
tectives, revolvers and villains make the 
atmosphere of the tale lurid enough to sug- 
gest its relationship to less desirable litera- 
ture. A. G. 


Wanderers. The poems of William Winter, New 
York. MacMillan & Co. 75 cts. 


This beautiful little volume is uniform 
with three or four volumes of Mr. Winter’s 
prose. It is not a cheerful book. It is quite 
otherwise than so. It is written almost 
wholly in the minor key and as it were in 
the valley and shadow of death. The 
poems are grouped under several heads and 
those under the head of ‘‘ Tribute and Com- 
memoration ’’ make up the largest section 
of the book. In these Mr. Winter shows 
himself a master of the art of compliment, 
aud a very tender memorialist of departed 
worth. He is the dramatic critic of the 
New York 77ridune and many of these 
poems are addressed to those stars which 
shine upon the stage and they must have 
delighted the persons to whom they were 
addressed or have been most welcome to the 
friends of those whose fragrant memories 
they enshrine. Whatever Ye subject, the 
art of the poet is always capéful and secure, 
and there are many stanzas, lines and 
phrases of great felicity, and some that 
have a penetrating charm. Those who 
have sorrows of their own, or who have a 
predilection for Virgil’s ‘‘tears in things,’’ 
will be specially attracted by the pathetic 
quality of Mr. Winter’s verse. 


The Little Sister of Wtlifred. By A. E. Plympton, 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Like ‘‘ Dear Daughter Dorothy ’’ we think 
both Wilifred and her little sister rather un- 
natural children though we found it quite 
delightful to spend an hour in their com- 
pany. Left at an orphan asylum, one is 
adopted by a wealthy physician, the other 
taken by a rough, uncouthwoman. The ex- 
periences of these little twin sisters and their 
final coming together are woven into a very 
pretty story and the book is daintily illus- 
trated by the author who certainly should 
know just how his dream children look. 

B. C. R, 
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The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. 


Bible Studies. By Hexury Ward Beecher. Edited 
from stenographic notes of J . Ellingwood by Jno. 
R. Howard. ew York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 438, 
$1.50. 

The Family Life of Heinrich Heine. New York: 
Cassell Publishing Company. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 355, 
$1.50. | 

The Secret of Character Buliding. By John B. 
DeMotte, A.M. Ph.D. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. 130, $1.00. 


Heath's English Classics. Select Speeches of 
Daniel Webster, 1847-1845. By A. J. George, A. M. 
Boston: D.C. Meath & Co, Cloth, r2mo, pp. 392, 


$1.50. 
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Potes from the Fista, 


Western Unitarian Conference.—The ad- 
journed meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the W. U. C. was held at 175 Dearborn street, 
on Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 7. Present: 
Messrs. Effinger, Fenn, Hosmer, Jones, 
West, Miss Hultin and Mrs. Woolley. In 
the absence of President Shorey, Mr. Effin- 
ger was called to the chair. Secretary’s 
minutes of the meeting of January 9 were 
read and approved. Treasurer Leonard, 
unable to be present, sent his monthly state 
ment. The committee, consisting of the 
secretary and Mr. Van Inwagen, appointed 
at the last meeting to consider the advisa- 
bility of removal from present Headquarters, 
reported through the secretary. After visit- 
ing several buildings, taking into account 
rent, location, and advantages now enjoyed, 
the committee recommended remaining in 
the present Headquarters, retaining for Con- 
ference uses the space hitherto sub-rented 
to Charles H. Kerr& Co. This enlarged 
accommodation while already needed for 
the uses of the Conference and associated 
interests, is especially to be desired for this 
year of the World’s Fair. The recommenda- 
tion was adopted and the Executive Com- 
mittee were instructed to carry it into effect. 
The present lease expires May 1, and can 
be renewed at an advance of $60 for the year. 
This makes a total rental of (85.00 x 12) $1,- 
020.00 for the year, exclusive of the janitor’s 
service. 

Mr. Jones called attention to the subject 
of desk-room hitherto used by UNITY, 
under the change thus to be made, suggest- 
ing two arrangements, either of which 
would presumably be acceptable to the 
Unity Publishing Committee: (1) the pay- 
ment of a fixed rental, to be agreed upon 
by the Executive Committee of the Confer- 
ence and the representatives of UNITY, and 
all advertising in UNITY by the Conference 
and allied organizations to be paid for; or 
(2) the continuance of the mutual courtesies 
hitherto existing. Cordial approval of the 
latter arrangement was expressed. 

There was some discussion of the annual 
program, the committee upon which, as 
appointed by President Shorey, is composed 
as follows: the Secretary, Messrs. Leonard, 
Grothers, Fenn and Jones. In reply to a 
communication received some time since 
by the Secretary from All Souls Church, 
Chicago, reporting the vote of said church 
to instruct Ms delegates at the next annual 
meeting to work for the rescinding of the 
so-called Supplementary Resolution, the 
following resolution, offered by Mr. Fenn, 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Secretary be re- 
quested to acknowledge the receipt of the 
communication from All Soule Church, and 
to assure the church that at the next meet- 
ing of the Conference ample time will be 
provided for the full consideration of the 
question in the regular order of business. 

Adjourned. 


F. L. HOSMER, Sec’ y. 


Chicago.— ‘The regular meeting of the 
Chicago branch of the W. W. U.C. was held 
at the Third Unitarian church, February 2d, 
the president, Mrs. Dow, in the chair. After 
the secretary’s report was read and approved, 
Mrs. Perkins moved that the chair appoint 
committees upon programs and nominations; 
carried. Mrs. Gane spoke of the ‘‘Con- 
gress of Representative Women,’’ to be held 
in Chicago the coming year, and of the 
invitations extended to the different socie- 
ties. She desired all to join im one associa- 
tion as Unitarian women. Mrs. Perkins gave 
an account of the ‘*‘ Religious Congress ’’ to 
be held next September,and ways and means 
were discussed of uniting with other societies 
in the religious congress. Mrs. Woolley 
moved that it was the sentiment of this 
society that the W. W. U. C. unite with the 
National Alliance and the Pacific Coast As- 
sociation in the congress of Unitarian women 
to be held in May under the auspices of the 
Congress of Representative Women, and 
that the president and secretary act as a 
committee on arrangements; carried. The 
president then reported the following 
names: For program committee, Mesdames 
Woolley, Solomon, Gould, West, and 
Stafford ; for nominating committees, Mes- 
dames Blake, Candee, and Wilkinson. A 
paper on ‘ Progressive Orthodoxy,’’ was 
then given by Mrs. Ball. A quiet discussion 
followed in which Miss Hilton, Mrs. West, 
Mrs. Woolley and others took part. A cor- 
dial invitation was extended from the ladies 
of Oak Park to meet with them in April. 
The meeting then adjourned. 

Mrs. HORACE H. BADGER, Sec’y. 


—A statement of Sunday-school prob- 
lems occupied the time of the recent 
Branch Alliance meeting at Unity Church, 
Thursday, Feb. 9th. The papers by Mrs. 
Furness, Mrs. West and Mrs. Long, pre- 
sented many topics of vital interest and the 
animated discussion that followed showed 
the deep and general interest in the subject. 
Reports of special activities were made and 
a pleasant social hour followed the literary 
program. | 


' Bloomington, Ill.—Rev. J. H. Mueller, re- 
cently of Sheffield, Mass., was installed over 
the First Unitarian Society on Thursda: 
evening, February 9. Supper was served in 


the dining-room below and a pleasant social 
hour was spent by the congregation and out- 
side friends. The services in the church be- 
gan at 8 o’clock. The special music was by 
a male quartette and was finely rendered. 
Mr. Duncan, the State secretary, had charge 
of the services, opening them with prayer and 
the reading of Scripture. The sermon was 
given by Mr. Fenn, of Chicago, and was a 
strong and inspiring presentation of the 
“Church of Man’’ in its aids and influences 
to the upbuilding of nobler manhood and 
womanhood, the church toward which the 
auspicious signs or our time all point. Mr. 
Hosmer, of Chicago, offered the installing 
praver. Prof. Metcalf, of the congregation, 
welcomed the new minister, and in fit and 
feeling words installed him in the name of 
the society. Mr. Forbush, of Chicago, gave 
the fellowship of the churches, and the ad- 
dress to the people. Mr. Mueller closed the 
unusually impressive services with the bene- 
diction. Rev. J. Ll. Jones, who had been 
asked to take part, was prevented by pre- 
vious engagement. Mr. Mueller is a gradu- 
ate of Yale Divinity School and comes to 
his new work from his recent pastorate over 
the (Trinitarian) Congregaticnal church in 
Sheffield. Weare glad to welcome him into 
fellowship of our western field. 


Millbury, Mass.— Rev. Nathaniel Seaver 
was installed as minister of the First Unita- 
rian Society on Wednesday evening, Feb. 1. 
Rev George W. Kent offered the installing 
prayer, Rev. John Cuckson gave the ser- 
mon, and Rev. Calvin Stebbins extended the 
fellowship of the churches. Revs. J. A. 
Chase, A. S. Garver, and Grindall Rey- 
nolds also took part in the service. An 
original hymn ( by Mr. Seaver ) added to the 
attractive program. 


Haverhill, Mass.— Rev. James E. Bagley 
has just gone to Europe for a few months of 
necessary rest and change, his society hav- 
ing kindly granted him leave of absence, 
Mrs. Bagley will have charge of the pulpit 
during his absence. 
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SCIENCE 


has achieved a 
great triumph in 
the production of 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS which will cure Sick 
] Headache and all Ner- 
-vous Disorders arising from Impaired 
» Digestion, Constipation and Disor- 
)dered Liver; and they will quickly re- 
» store women to complete health. 


> Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 


Of all dr ists. Price 25% cents a Ddox. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
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Do you ever wash 
your hair brush? 
This is the 


i =~ best 
a 

; Way : 

e yr _— Put 


Bi m one tea- 
aa spoonful of Pearl- 
i | ine into a basin 
' =' of warm water; wash 
the brush thoroughly in it; 
rinse in clean water, and set it 
aside, bristles down, to dry. 
This is only one—a small one 
—of the numberless uses to 
which you can put Pearline. 
Once you have it in the house, 
you will find something new 
for it to do, every day. It 
does your washing and clean- 
ing better than soap. Try it 
on anything for which you've 
been using soap, and see. 


Peddlers and some unscrup- 
Beware ulous grocers will tell you, 

‘* this is as good as”’ or *‘ the 
same as Pearlime.’””’ IT’S FALSE—Pearline is 
never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some- 
thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing— 
send it back. 337 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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The renewed interest in the 
writings of the poet Whittier 
makes especially timely a lit- 
tle book of “Outline Studies 
in Holmes, Bryant and Whit- 
tier’ by W. C. Gannett, a 
new edition of which has just 
been published. The princi- 
pal poems of the three poets 
are classified in this pamph- 
let, but the outlines and sug- 
gestions for reading, conver- 
sation and study are particu- 
larly full on the poet Whittier. 
Paper, 32 pages, ten cents. 


Cuartes H. Kerr & Co., Publishers 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Mirs. Cleveland’s Picture, 


printed on white or colored satin (cabinet size) suit- 
able for pin cushion cover, sachet . 
bag or other fancy work. Sent O n Sati n 
with samplecopy of our magazine for l6cin STREET 
’ 


ST.LOUIS MAGAZINE, “sr'totis "wo. 


Lessons From the 
World of [latter 
and the World 
of Man. 


iN 


Ny 
fee 
Add 


BY THEODORE PARKER. 


Four hundred and thirty large pages of 
choice extracts from unpublished sermons 
of the great preacher, compiled by Rufus 
Leighton from his stenographic notes. 

Published in two editions. Maroon silk, 
gilt top, paper label, printed on laid book 
paper, with steel engraved portrait of Parker 
as frontispiece. Price, $1.25 postpaid. 

Enameled paper cover with zinc etching 
of Parker, as shown in this advertisement. 
Same type as cloth edition. Price 50 cents, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 DEARBORN-STREET, CHICAGO. — 


Love and Law 


A Poem by JaMEs VILA BLAKB. Single copy mailed 
for 2 cents, 20 copies for 10 cents, 100 copies for 
cents. 


“A truly noble poem. tising at the last into @ 
passion of trust an worship that is as refreshing as 
2 breat of mountain air.”—john W. Ci ck tm 

ndex, 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago 


prise for book-lovers. 


and gold. 
mail, 


can be done for a little money. 


More °*’ Surprise ’”’ 


Sample books in the hands of pleased customers proving to be 
our best means of advertising, we offer, also, the following, 
which represent different styles in which we issue a large num- 
ber of the world’s best books; the prices cover only about the 
cost of manufacture by the 100,000 copies: | 


J. Fenimore Cooper’s “ The Filot,” cloth, 2Oc., postage, 8c. 
35c.. postage, 9c. 
eaders, 10c., postage, dc, 


Seott’s “Ivanhoe,” half morocco, gilt top, 


“ Herodotus,” in Ancient Classics ad English R 
The following are a few titles selected from our last Catalogue. 
Prices are given for cloth binding, the style and quality of mos 
‘ooper’s ‘‘The Pilot,” offe 
Weare also just beginning the issue of most of them in 


of them being represented by 
above. 


Please mention this paper 
when you write. 


_A Literary Gold Mine. 


Book-lovers find ‘‘a literary gold mine” in each new 
issue of our Catalogue of Choice Books, which is published 
monthly, 128 pages, and sent for a 2-cent stamp. Our pub- 
lications are not sold by dealers ; order direct, 

The ‘‘nugget ” which most surprises people generally is 
our new, illustrated, unabridged, cloth-bound edition of 


The Encyclopedia 
Britannica, $20.00 


The full set is now ready. It is a reprint, in type shown 
by these lines, of the last (9th) English edition, over 20,500 
pages, including more than 10,000 illustrations, and 200 
maps ; price in cloth, $20.00; half Russia, $24.80. 
Specimen pages and full particulars sent free on request. 
Membership in the Encyclopedia Britannica Codéperative 
Club costs only $1.00 extra, and secures the encyclopedia on 
payments of only 5 cents a day or $1.00 every twenty days. 


A Pretty Surprise. 


Our edition of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,” is a pretty sur- 
It is in good type, with 45 illustrations 
by Birket Foster and other eminent artists, printed on very fine 
and heavy paper, gilt edges, remarkably handsome cloth bind- 
ing, combining the délicate colors, blue and white and silver 
We sell it for 729 cents ! plus 6c. for postage, if by 
This covers only about the cost of manufacture by the 
100,000 copies, our object being, not profit, but to show what | gir 


Owen Meredith's Lucile 
Utopia, b 


Vathek, by Beckford 


Great American 
Teachings of Epictetus 
Franklin's Autobi 


Tom Brown at Rugb 
Marcus Aurelius 


Prescott’s Miscellanies 
Zenobia, by Wm. Ware 


Moore’s la Rookh 


Gulliver’s Travels 
Irving’s Sketch Book 


Kingsley’s tia 
Bulwer’s Las 


Bargains. 


Robinson Crusoe 
Geo. Eliot’s Romola 
Thaddeus of Warsaw 
Children of the Abbe 


35 cents, 
Classic Comedies 


Sir Thomas More 
Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures 


25 cents, postage 6c. 
umorists 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship 
Schonberg-Cotta Family 


raphy 
Huawthorne’s Grandfather’s Chair 


y 
ntoninus 
Planetary and Stellar Worlds 


Todd’s Student's Manual 
John Stuart Mill on Liberty 
McCarthy’s History of Ireland 


30 cents, postage 8c. 
Adam Bede, by Geo. Eliot 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages 
Adventures of Baron Munchausen 
Hans Anderson’s Fairy Tales 


Hawthorne's Twice-Told Tales 


alter Scott's lvanhoe 
Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte 


ys of Pompeli 


Drummond’s Natural Law 
Lubbock’s The Pleasures of Life 


y 
Cooper’s Leather Stocking Tales and 
‘Sea Tales, 10 volumes, each 30c 


Beecher’s Lectures to Young Men 


Any Book 


a 


the style represented by Scott’s ‘‘Ivanhoe,” half morocco, gil 
top, at prices 20 cents a copy higher than for cloth binding. 


World’s Best Books. 


Almost fabulously cheap for such excellent editions: 
nearly all in this or larger type, always fine paper and 
thoroughly good cloth binding, or half morocco, gilt 
top, for 20 cents more, when published. 

20 cents, postage 5c. 


Zsop’s Fables, illustrated 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter 


John Halifax, Gentleman 
Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles 
Dawson's Story of Earth and Man 
Ebers’ Uarda, A Romance 
—An Egyptian Princess 
pom Brose - Oxford 

‘he Lamplighter, by Cummins 
Self Help, by Samuel Smiles 
Spencer on ucation 
Bayard Taylor's Views Afoot 
ppoery hal Life of Jesus 

ord Book of Synonyms 


40 cents, postage 10c. 
Auerbach’s On the Heights 
Lorna Doone, by Blackmore 
Westward Ho, by Kingsley ) 
Essays by Charles Lamb 
Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War 
Spencer’s Data of Ethics 
Guizot’s History of Civilization 
Masson’s French and Eng. Dictionary 
Zahner’s German and Eng. Dictionary 


50 cents, postage 9c. 
Chinese Classics, Confucius, etc. 
Confessions of St. Augustine 
Darwin’s Origin of S ies 
Favorite American Poems 
Id Classics, 6 volumes in 1 
The Koran, translated by Sale 
Footprints of the Creator 
Testimony of the Rocks 
Plutarch’s Illustrious Men 
Interwoven Gos 


60 cents, postage 12c. 
Carlyle’s French Revolution 
Farrar’s Early Days of Christianity 
Taine’s English Literature 

75 cents, postage 10c. 
Washington and His Generals 
Napoleon and His Marshals 
Lossing’s Eminent Americans 
Hugo’s Les Miserables, 2 volumes 


supplied; the Britannica at one- 
sizth its former price is a fair 


9c 


illustration of what we are doing for book-buyers all along 
the line; 128-page Catalogue sent for two-cent stamp. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. 
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She Bome 


Helps to High Living. 
Sun.—A wise man can pluck a leaf and find 
a lesson in it. 


Mon.—Truth outlives pain, as the soul does 
life. 


Tues.—Folded eyes see brighter color than 
the open ever do. 


li’ed.--All actual heroes are essential men, 
and all men possible heroes. 


Thurs.—Art symbolizes heaven; but Love 
is God, and makes heaven. 


Fri.—Some people always sigh in thanking 
God. 


giver 
Unless he had given the life too, 
with the law. 


—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


—_—__ 


Rapid Transit. 


The first train leaves at six p. m. 

For the land where the Poppy blows 
The mother dear is the engineer, 

And the passenger laughs and crows. 


The palace car is the mother’s arms; 
The whistle, a low sweet strain ; 

The passenger winks, and nods and blinks, 
And goes to sleep in the train. 


At eight p. m. the next train starts 
For the Poppy land afar, 

The summons clear falls on the ear: 
‘All aboard for the sleeping car!”’ 


But what is the fare to Poppy land ? 
| hope it is not too dear, 

The fare is this, a hug and and a kiss, 
And it’s paid to the engineer! 


So I ask of Him who children took 
On His knee in kindness great, 
‘Take charge, I pray, of the trains each 
day 
That leave at six and eight.”’ 


‘Keep watch on the passengers,’’ thus I 
pray, 
‘‘For to me they are very dear, 
And special ward O racious Lord, 
O’er the gentle engineer." 
—Edgar Wade Abbdt,in Christian Union. 


‘Thy Task.”’ 


The day was warm and weary, and 
I was sick at heart. My fellow-men 
despised me. I had labored long and 
without success. Even hope left me 
aud I could not toil. Wearily I 
wandered forth, neglecting my duty, 
and found myself in the heart of the 
wood. The sun glistened on the 
bright, green leaves. But the shade 
was cool and sweet. The summer air 
kissed the moving branches and they 
whisthred their joy in mellow tones 
of love. The little birds, God's 
mouthpieces to speak the eternal joy, 
were warbling forth their summer 
song. I lay,my head upon the leaves 
and fell asleep. And as I slept I 
dreamed. The great city spread 
about me. Noise and tumult every- 
where. And the men and the women 
and the children went hurrying by. 
Their faces were worn and sad. One 
carried a great roll of papers, and his 
face showed that his brain was tried. 
And one came slowly along, carrying 
his dinner-pail, so tired he could not 
hasten. And a woman passed, bear- 
ing her child in her-arms, and the 
child slept. And- another came with 
a great load of sticks. And on they 
came. And I wondered why they 
were so weary. Andas I wondered, 
God’s angel was with me. 

And I asked: ‘‘Why do _ these 
people look so weary ?’’ 

And the angel answered : ‘‘Work.’’ 

‘‘ But,’’? Lasked, ‘‘ Why need they 
work ?”’ 

And he said: ‘‘ To live.’’ 

‘‘ But,’’ I said, ‘‘they seem almost 
to die;’”? — 

He said: ‘‘ Nay, this is life.’’ 

I asked again: ‘‘Why?”’ 

He said: ‘‘ This is God’s way.’ 

‘“And I said: ‘‘Cruel God. Why 
does he not give them to rest ?”’ 

And the angel said: ‘‘ Nay! God 
is love, he makes men to work be- 


rest when they have worked. 
gives them 
joy through work; 


‘* But,’’ I said, ‘‘ what of those who 
fail ?’’ 
And he said: ‘‘ None fail.’’ 


no home or joy, or are not loved. 


to-night, and in the morning heaven’s 


breath will fill them with joy. And 
they have their friends.’’ 

‘*But’’ I said, ‘‘they are not 
happy.’ 


not one another, and because they do 
not work together for the noblest ends 


of life.’’ 

And I said : ‘‘ What are ¢hey ?”’ 

And he answered : ‘‘Truth, Beauty 
and Love.’’ 

I asked: ‘‘ Why do they not work 
for these’ 


do not know. 


And I said: ‘*‘ How shall they 
know ?”’ 
And he said: ‘‘ They must see 


these things in others. 


And I said: ‘‘ Who will show 
them? ’’ 
And he said: You can.’’ 


throng went moving on. 
sighing in the trees 


and the little brook went singing by 


call ‘‘ Thy task.”’ 


Cause he loves them. He gives men 


He 
and love and 
his only way.’’ 


homes 


‘“some of these have 


9 


‘* But,’’ I said, 


And he said: ‘‘ They will sleep 


‘* No,’’ he said, ‘*‘ because they love 


And he answered: ‘‘ Because they 


,) 


> a | 


And the angel vanished and the 


And the breeze was 
and the birds 
were singing in the swaying boughs 


And I awoke. 


my feet. 
And the breeze sighed ‘‘ Thy task.’’ 
And the birds sang ‘‘ Thy task.’ 
And the brook, hastening on to the 
sea, echoed and re-echoed ‘‘ Thy task, 
thy task.’’ 
And a squirrel came and looked 
me and hastened on, and I heard him 


And I arose, for the sun was still 
high, and hurried back to my duty ; 
and I labored hard till the sun was 
set, and I was glad, for I knew why I 
worked, and that it was God's way, 
for ‘‘ hitherto he worketh,’’ and we 
are his children.—Aev. Leslie VW. 
Sprague, in the Pacific Unitarian. 


Easy to Take 


And prompt to cure, Ayer’s Pills act 
on the intestines, not by stimula. 
ting, but by strengthening them. 
They promote the natural peristaltic 
motion of the bowels, without which 
there can be no regular, healthy 
operations. For the cure of consti- 
pation, biliousness, jaundice, ver- 
tigo, sick headache, indigestion, sour 
stomach, and drowsiness, 


Ayer's Pills 


are unsurpassed. They are equally 
beneficial in rheumatism, neuralgia, 
colds, chills, and fevers. Being 
purely vegetable, delicately sugar- 
coated, and quickly dissolved, they 
are admirably adapted for household 
use, as well as for travelers by lazd 
or sea. Ayer’s Pills are in greater 
demand, the world over, than any 
other pill, and are recommended by 
the most eminent physicians. 


Every Dose Effective 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 


HIS $11 T 
EWING MACH 


to examine in Ber nt any- 
where without one meee tin advance. 
W arranted the best sewing machine 


far more liberal than any other house ever offered. 
For for full particulars, eto., cut = advertise- 


t out and dtou dress 
‘Alvah ah Mfg. a 2s oar, Chicago, LIL 


‘*‘MENTION THIS PAPER.” 


my WE SEND FREE 


s with ats | beautiful Organ an ncteaetion 

7 Book and a handsome, upholstered 

a The organ has 11 tops, 5 octaves, “aa \s 

me made of Solid Walnut arranted by us for 

15 years. W: only charge @45 for this beau. 
tiful instrument. Send to-day for FREE illus- 

2» trated catalogue. OXFORD MFC. CO Chicago. 


eSend to the F. M. Harley Pub. Co., 87 
Washington St., Chicago. Ills. Headquarters 


for Metaphysical, Theosophical and Chris- 
tian Science Literature, for their catalogue. 
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description. 
lection of plants. 
thread-like filaments 
ae itin cultivation. 


Grand New Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits. 


The King of Ornamental Plantsis the Weeping or Filifera Palm. 
It can be grownin any window as easily as a Geranium, and is a superb addition to any col- 


~4 — 


Itis stately and beautiful beyond 


Itis of a compact growth, with elegant large fan- shape d leaves from which hang long, 
giving the planta most odd and beautiful appearance. 
*lants are easily raised, asthe seeds germinate quickly and grow rapidly. 


In fact, there is nothing 
For 


Only 30c we will send by mail, postpaid, all of the following: 
5 Seeds of this lovely WEEPING FILIFERA PALM, Its chaste beauty will astonish you, 


1 pkt. PEACOCK PANSY, the grandest of all. 


Charming peacock colors of unrivaled beauty. 


1 pkt. DATURA SWEET NIGHTINGALE, enormous sweet lily-like blossoms, 10 inches long, pure white. 
1 pkt. TREE COCKSCOMB, plants grow several feet high and bear many enormous heads of bloom, 
: = VERBENA PRIZE WHITE, lovely large trusses, snow white and exceedingly fragrant. 

+ kt. TOMATO MIXED HYBRIDS, every color, shape and size is represented. A unique novelty. 

ulbs GLADIOLUS, beautiful named sorts, 1 white, 1 pink, 1 scarlet, all superb varieties. 

i Bulb TUBEROSE, DOUBLE DWARF EXCELSIOR PEARL, enormous spikes of elegant waxy blossoms. 
1 Bulb ZEPHYR FLOWER lovely free bloomer; large blossoms of exquisite beauty. 
1 Bulb CINNAMON VINE, fine hardy climber, and our superb BRONZE BLUE, Catalogue of 


156 pages and 7 Magnificent Large Colored Plates. 


postpaid. 
30c., only to introduce our su 
of these collections for #1. 


rior stock. 


All the above for only 30 cts. 


These rare bulbs and seeds (worth $1.25) will all flower this season, and we send them for 
Get your neighbors to send with you, and we will send four 
rder at once, as this offer may not appear again. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING SIX EXTRA CHOICE COLLECTIONS BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 
30 GLADIOLUS, all sorts, mixed and the finest colors, flowering bulbs, an unparalleled offer......... 
6 LOVELY TUBEROSES, flowering bulbs, 2 Tall Double, 2 Dwarf Pearl and 2 New Variegated 
3 AMARYLLIS, all elegant blooming varieties of great beauty...--....-- +... -..--eeeceeeeeeeeeeeeneees 
3 MEXICAN PRIMROSES, different c-lor, selegant new perpetual blooming plants of rare beauty: 
5 GRAND FLOWERING CACTUS, 5 sorts named, including Night-Blooming Cereus.. . 
§ CHRYSANTHEMUMS, new giant flowered, including pink Ostrich Plume and Cactus flowered... 


. 250 
30c 
. . 800 
30c 
30c 
50c 


And to every order 


For ony $1.50 we will mail all the above six collectons. 
¥ 4 add gratisone LITTLE GEM CALLA, a lovely little sort growing only 


inches in height, and blooming all the time. 


OUR BRONZE BLUE CATALOGUE (eGErABLE SEEDS. "BULBS, PLANTS anc 


RARE FRUITS, is the most beautiful and complete ever issued. 
nee Rtg Stipple Lithograph Coversand 97 beautiful large Colored 


15 om pese s, hundreds of Elegant 
lates. We offer the finest 


standard varieties and noveltiesin Flowerand Vegetable Seeds, Bulbsand Plants of all kinds and rare 


new Fruits. 
mums, New Carnations, etc. 


Also a great collection of Cacti, Flowering Shrubs, Cannas, Aquatic Plants, Chrysanthe- 
Also a large list of the finest roses atl0 cents each. 


Don’t miss our Great 


Japanese Wineberry, Trailing Queen Fuchsia, Yellow and Little Gem Callas,and lastly GLADIOLUS 
CHILDSI, the greatest floral novelty of this generation. Flowers Tinches across, spikes of any over 


two feetin length, colors the most beautiful and novel, 


CATALOG 
for it. 


E will be sent free to all who order anything here offered. 
Itis toocostly to be sent free except to those who order somethin 


This AGNIFICENT 
Otherwise send 20c 


fe wantagents to take 


surpassing orchids. 


subscribers for our beautiful Horticultural Paper, THE MA YFLOWER, 60c. per year. 32 


pages and two elegant colored plates each month. 


Great Premiums. Sample copy free. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., WN. Y. 


N. B.— erson who orders anything from this advertisement is entitled to our great painting of 
GLADIOL Ri 5 . LILDSI free, if they send 10 cents to pay postage. Size, 16x33 inches in 18 colors, showing 


several spikes of bloom. 


It is well worth a dollar as itis the finest thing ever produced in floral art. 


SCIENCE =ZENTHLYEAR 


More than one thousand of the leading scientific 
men and women of America and Europe have agreed 
to contribute to the paper during the coming year; and, 
as others are constantly joining in this move to make 
the paper more valuable than ever, it cannot be long 
before there will be over two thousand competent users 
of this weekly medium of scientific discussion. 


Send 50 cents for two months’ 


trial subscription. 


N. D. C. Al 


‘Why Government at AIIP”’ 


By W. H. Van Ornum. 


The latest contribution to the literature of 
social philosophy. Original in design and 
execution, clear and forceful in style ; logi- 
cal in argument; and startling in its con- 
clusions. It is a powerful arraignment of 
all forms of human government and politics, 
and shows that their evils are inherent in 
themselves, and can never be reformed 
away. It finds that the law is always the 
instrument of injustice: that without the 
law no considerable injustice is possible. 

The author finds the remedy for all the 
ills of society in the abolition of the law, 
and shows that this may be accomplished 
easily, quickly and peacefully while still 
observing the forms of law: in fact, that ‘‘it is 
easier to destroy all law than to amend any 
law in any essential particular.’’ 368 pages, 
including full index. Half leather, $1.50, 
paper, 50 cents, postpaid. UNITy one year 
and this book in paper for $1.25, bound edi- 
tion, 75 cents extra; this applies to renewals. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


HODGES, (874 Broadway, New York, 


—_—_— -- SC 


Non-Sectarian 


A Monthly Magazine 


devoted to the cause of.. 


Liberal Religion 


$1.00 Per Annum 


Sample Copy Free tooAny New Address 


The Non-=Sectarian Pub. Co. 
Saint Louis, Mo. 


THE INQUISITOR. 


An Illustrated Monthly Journal of 
SCIENCE InN” PLAIN LANGUAGE. 


Published for intellectual people in private and 
professional life who desire to understand scientific 
subjects, but cannot delve into technical literature. 
It maintains a broad scope of unbiased thought and 
an unvarying standard of exactness. 


One dollar per year. 
Address, 


Ten cents per copy. 


THE INQUISITOR, 
307 Inter-Ocean Building, 
Chicago, Ills. 
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February 16, 18 ; : 


Publisher's Dates. 


We shall have to move! The 
entire stock of books and pamphlets 
carried by us at 175 Dearborn street 
will have to be moved early in 
March, unless previously sold. 

If we can hasten the sale of a con- 
siderable portion of it and have it on 
the way to customers before the mov- 
ing begins, we shall save double 
handling, and there will be economy 
in this, even if we sell the books 
without profit. 

That is why we quote the follow- 
ing 

CLEARANCE PRICES, 
good only up to March Ist, 1893. 

In general: any cloth book pub- 
lished by us (see order list) we will 
send prepaid on receipt ‘of /wo-thirds 
the retail price, it this notice is men- 
tioned ; and any paper book published 
by us we will send prepaid on receipt 
of three-fifths the retail price, if this 
notice is mentioned. 

We quote a few special prices on 


. - 
books which we can offer at even/ 


lower rates if cash zs sent before March 
rst. 


‘“‘Robert Elsmere, 
pages. Clearance 
postage g cents. 


Gan. 
price 


657 
Ig cents, 


‘‘Emerson’s Essays,’’ cloth, two 
volumes. Clearance price for the 
two 37 cents, postage 12 cents. 


‘‘Spencer’s Data of Ethics,’’ large 
type, fine cloth binding. Clearance 
price 45 cents, postage 1:5 cents. 
The same in paper, smaller type. 
Clearance price 10 cents, postage 3 
cents. 


**Dexter’s Kingdoms of Nature,’’ 
a magnificently illustrated work of 
515 large pages, bound in sheep or 
half morocco, retail price $4.50, 
clearance price $1.00, postage 26 
cents. A cloth volume of specimen 
pages from this book, about 150 
pages including the best illustrations, 
will be sent by express with other 
books for only TEN CENTS; postage, if 
sent by mail, 15 cents additional. This 
volume of sample pages will of itself 
make a valuable companion to any 
work on evolution. 


‘The Coming Climax in the Des- 
tinies of America,’’ 480 pages, paper, 
50 cents. Our February price for a few 
copies slightly soiled as to cover, 
twelve cents postpaid. 


‘“—Inquirendo Island.’’ By Hudor 
Genone. Our February price for a 
few copies slightly soiled as to cover, 
eighteen cents, postpaid. 


“The Morals of Christ.’’ Our 
February price for a few copies 
slightly soiled as to cover, twelve 
cents, postpaid. 


‘*St. Solifer : with Other Worthies 
and Unworthies.’’ By James Vila 
Blake. Paper, 50 cents. February 
price for slightly damaged copies, 
eighteen cents, postpaid. 


‘John Auburntop, Novelist.’’ A 
story of Western college life. Febru- 
ary price for slightly damaged copies, 
eighteen cents, postpaid. 


Call at our office early, if possible. 
We have special inducem :nts to offer 
on a great variety of books which we 
lack space here to describe. 

CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Doctors ? 


oY 
Pshaw! Take BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


A Pure Norwegian 


Oil is the kind used 
in the production 
of Scott’s Emul- 
sion — Hypophos- 
phitesof Lime and 4 
Soda are added 
for their vital ef- 
fect upon nerve 
and brain. No : 
mystery surrounds this formula— 
the only mystery is how quickly 
it builds up flesh and brings back 
strength to the weak of all ages. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


will check Consumption and is 
indispensable in a@// wasting dis- 
eases. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggiste. 


CHILD GARDEN 


Story, Song and Play. 


The New Kindergarten Magazine for Little Folks, 
Just Out, and Full of the Kinder- 
garten Thought. 


Printed in large, handsome type, with 
\béautiful illustrations, stories of the rarest 
worth, songs, rhymes, and games for every 
season, by the best authors. 

The entire text will be on a Kindergarten 
basis and supplementary to the regular 
work; also supplying such reading as is 
most needed for the youngest readers hav- 
ing had Kindergarten advantages. There 
will be 

SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS, 


SCIENCE STORIES, TRADE STORIES, 
GAMES, SONGS, TALKS, 


LETTERS OF TRAVEL, 
BLACK BOARD LESSONS, 
DRAWING, ETC. 


The magazine, CHILD-GARDEN, will give 
its programs parallel with the Practice De- 
partment of the A7vnudergarten Magazine, 
$1.50 per year, and to any one subscribing 
for both before January Ist, 1893, the price 
is $2.00. Regular subscription price for 
CHILD-GARDEN is $1.00 per year, 


Send for our Catalogue of books. 


Kindergarten Literature Go. 


WOMAN'S TEDSIPLE, Chicago. 


“Practical Piety.” A little 
volume of four sermons by 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones_ on 


“The Economies of Religion,” 
“Bread versus Ideas,” “Pres- 
ent Sanctities,” “The Claims 
of the Children. A Califor- 
nia newspaper, commenting 
on this book, says: “The 
author’s views on the relations 
of religion to modern condi- 
tions and every day needs, ap- 
peal to the average lay mind 
as remarkably _ sensible.” 
Cloth, thirty cents, paper, 
ten cents. 


CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
A COMPLETE LADIES’ GUIDE 
In Health and Disease, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
By ALice B. STockam, M. D., 


TOKOLOGY i ssi 


Mrs. L. N, A. writes: “If I knew I was to be the mother 
of innumerable children it would have no terrors for me, 
80 great is my confidence in the science of TOKOLOGY.”’ 
Prepaid, $2.75. Sample pages free. Best terms to agents. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


Blessed be Drudgery! 


W. C. Gannett’s world-famous sermon, in a hand- 
some edition from new plaies, 30 pages with white 
hand-made cover, will be mailed for 10 cents, a dozen 
copies for a dollar. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


POWDER POLNT SCHOOL. 
pueey. | Mass. 22 boys, Laboratori 
erick B. Knapp, S. B. (M.I. T) Principal. 


Order List of Charles H. Kerr & 


Co’s Publications. 
CLASSIFIED BY AUTHORS. 


ABBOT, Francis Ellingwood. Truths 
for the Times, Paper...... 
A Study of Religion. Paper. . . 
Christian Propagandism. Paper. 
The Battle of Syracuse. Paper. . 
Compulsory Education. Paper. . 
Is Romanism Real Christianity? 
Ph 6k eek 8 ' 
The God of Science. Paper. . . 
The Proposed Christian Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Paper, 
ANONYMOUS, A Pure Souled Liar. 
DE hin 66 8 6 6 6s Ooo 
ALLEN, Prof. William F., Outline 
Studies in the oF of Ireland. 
Be oc 4 ee es 
BEALS, Mrs. Susan B., Outline Stud- 
ies in James Russell Lowell. Pa- 
BICKFORD, Luther H., Circumstances 
Beyond Control, or a Hopeless 


Ses RM 6 ee ie 656 
BIERBOWER, Austin, The Morals of 

i bo. «: « 6 a ues 
Sas Be 6 se 8 SS We 
BiIxBy, James Thompson, Religion 

and Science as Allies. Cloth . . 


The same. Paper . oe 
BLAKE, James Vila, Essays. Cloth 
ee ee 
eae ee rae 
See es es 6 6 ook ee 
Manual Training in Education. 
Pe Se be a 8b Se eae 
Natural Religion in Sermons. 
Cloth. 
A Grateful Spirit and Other Ser- 
mons. Cloth. 
Happiness from Thoughts and Other 
Sermons. Cloth. ... ee 
Legends from Storyland. Cloth. . 


BRADFORD, Arthur B., God in the 
Cometituttos, Pamer. .. «ss 
BROOKLYN Ethical Association, Evo- 
lution ; Popular Lectures and Dis- 
eS ne oe ae 
RN I ch 
BROTHERTON, Alice Williams, The 
Sailing of King Olaf, and other 
I I su... tai woldechaiideitaintl 
Beyond the Veil. A Poem. Paper, 
BROWNING, Robert, Seed Thoughts, 
selected by Mary E. Burt. Imita- 
tion Parchment. 
BuRT, Mary E., Browning’s Women. 
EN a een ee ee 
CoLE, Cyrus, The Auroraphone.— A 
ES. BIER ipo: eta ee 
The same. Paper. ... . 
FISHER, Judson, Comfortings. Cloth. 
Fox, George L., The Study of Poli- 
i ke en ee ek 
GANNETT, ‘V. C., The Sparrow’s Fall. 


Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant 
and Whittier. Paper. ..... 
Blessed be Drudgery. Paper. . . 
GANNETT, W. C., and Jones, Jenkin 
Lloyd. The Faith that makes 
Faithful. Cloth, giltedges. . . 
The same, imitation parchment. . 
GENONE, Hudor, The Last Tenet; 
Imposed upon the Khan of Tom- 
ee Se a Sk Swe ee 
Se SE kos eee ee 
Inquirendo Island. Cloth. . 
The same, paper. ..... 
GILES, Ella A., Flowers of the Spirit. 


GRUMBINE, J. C. F., Evolution and 
ere, Ct sie ce 
HAHN, Rey. Dr. Aaron, History of 
the Arguments for the Existence 

OE Ae. SS nos: c lee eee 
HALE, Ellen D., Outline Studies in 
the History of Art. Paper. . . 
HANCOCK, Anson Uriel, The Genius 
i eee. * es Sat ce 
Se NE ON cs oe ae eas 
John Auburntop, Novelist. Cloth 
Tee. PUNO 6 oe oc CS 
Silhouettes from Life, [/n press ]. 


HANSEN, George P., The Legend of 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 


HEvSTON, B. F., The Rice Mills. of 
Port Mystery. Cloth. ..... 
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> 8 ee a ee ee 
HosMER, Frederick L., The Royalty 
oc Parveen, Pee. sce ci. 
HUBBARD, Lester C., The Coming Cli- 
max in the Destinies of America. 
ic SW a koe eee 
Bee Gee. ROSE ss ic has 
JACOBSON, Augustus, An Ounce of 
PeOVGerem. FOGG bcs wilens 
JANES, Lewis G., A Study of Primi- 
tive Christianity. Cloth. ... 
JONES, Jenkin L!oyd, Practical Piety. 
ae & € 6 ek 8 2S be ee: 
2e.. Se... SERGE. 0 ertmw~eos 
Ten Great Novels. Paper. . . 
The Importance of the Intellectual 
a es « «sw §.% 
The Cause of the Toiler. Paper. 
A New Hope for the Drunkard, Pa- 
per. 
JOHNSON, Samuel, Theodore Parker. 
en Ss ak 3s 8 8 ee ee ee 
KERR, Alexander, and ToL. MAN, Her- 
bert Cushing. The Gospel of 
Matthew in Greek. Cloth. 
The same. Paper... 

KERNAN, Will Hubbard. The Flam- 
ing Meteor. Cloth. ..... 
LEARNED, John C., Outline Studies 

in Religious History and Thought. 
Paper 
LONG, Lily A., The Masque of the 
Ween, BOM: « 6 itcece 2 es 
MAREAN, Emma Endicott, Outline 
Studies in Dickens’ Tale of Two 
fee Ce ee ee ae 
MAPLE, William H., No ** Begin- 
ning :’’ or The Fundamental Fal- 
es Us se es es wee 8 
MARTIN, Kate Byam and HENROTIN, 
Ellen M., The Social Status of 
European and American Women. 
Cloth. . 
The same. Paper. ' 
MEAD, Edwin D., Outline Studies of 
OOS A ee ene eee 
NEWMAN, Prof. Francis, On the Vis- 
ion of Heaven. Paper. .... 
OVINGTON, Irene H., Helps for Home 
> aa Se eyo ae oe 
PARKER, Theodore, Lessons from the 
World of Matter and the World 
ee ea 
Sue. Gane. PASSE. cee www s 
PARKER, Benjamin S., The Cabin in 
The Clearing. Cloth. 
PARSHALL, Nelson C., Proofs of Evo- 
SS gn vg ir wee? 6 
POWELL, E. P., Our Heredity from 
God. Cloth. 
Liberty and Life. 
sme one. FOGG 2.6 sv ee 
SALTER, William Mackintire, First 
Steps in Philosophy: Physical 
ang. Ethical. Cileth. « s.« 
What can Ethics Do For Us? 
a ss 
Freedom of Thought and Speech. 
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STEBBINS, Giles B., Progress From 

Poverty. Cloth. 
The same. Paper... -. 

STOCKWELL, C. T., The Evolution of 
Immortality. Cloth. ..... 

SCHLINDER, Rabbi Solomon, Messi- 
anic Expectations. Paper... . 

SAVAGE, Minot J., The Change of 
Front of the Universe. Paper. . 

SAVAGE, Minot J., and others, The 
Faith of Faiths and Its Founda- 
Se: “FOR os See 

SIMMONS, Henry M., The Unending 
Gomme: PAGO. «2 5k 8 Hie 

SMITH, Benj. G., From Over the Bor- 
der. Cloth. ; 

TURNER, Frederick ; Outline Stud- 
ies in the History of the North- 
ee eee ae ae a 

Unity Clubs of Cleveland and Chi- 
cago. Outline Studies in Les- 
sing’s Nathan the Wise. Paper, 

UNDERWOOD, B. F., Evolution in its 
Relations to Evangelical Religion. 
Paper. . 

VAN ORNUM, William H., Why Gov- 
ernment At All? Half leather, 

The some. Peel. ..6 8 es 

VoysEy, Rev. Charles, Lecture on the 
Bible. 

WEsT, James H., The Complete Life. 
Cloth 

Uplifts of Heart and Will, 


Cloth . 
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